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FREEDOM. 





BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 





Men! whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free, 
If there breathe on earth a slave 
Are ye truly free and brave? 

If ye do not feel the chain, 
When it works a brother's pain, 
Are ye not base slaves indeed, 
Slaves unworthy to be freed? 


Women! who shall one day bear 
Sons to breathe New England air, 

If ye hear, without a blush, 

Deeds to make the roused blood rush 
Like red lava through your veins, 
For your sisters now in chains,— 
Answer! are ye fit to be 

Mothers of the brave and free? 


Is true Freedom but to break 
Fetters for ‘our own dear sake, 
And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
No! true freedom is to share 

All the chains our brothers wear, 
And with heart and hand to be 
Earnest to make others free! 


They are slaves who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scotting, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think ; 
They are slavea who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 


=-_-- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Three cheers for the Methodists! 


-_--— —_—_—_—_—_— 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster, president National Women’s Re- 
Publican League; Miss Gail Laughlin, 
author of a prize essay on the Tariff; 
President Francis A. Walker, of the Insti- 
tute of Technology; Hon. Albert Clarke, 
secretary of the Home Market Club, and 
Rev. A. A. Berle, will be the speakers at 
the annual Ladies’ Night of the Chicka- 
tawbut Club, on Wednesday evening, 
April 29, at Young’s Hotel. As Lucy 
Stone remarked, when a guest of this 
club a tew years ago, the presence and 
Speech of women as honored guests of a 
Political club mark an era in the progress 
of the movement for women’s enfranchise- 
ment. 


=-_-- 


“The Woman's Club House Corpora- 
tion,” of Boston, is now fully organized, 
With charter, constitution, by-laws and 
fifteen directors, with a president, two vice- 
Presidents, treasurer, and clerk, and witha 
board of inspectors of five stockholders, one 
of them a director, chosen by the annual 
Meeting, Twenty stockholders, present 
& by proxy, and representing fifty-one 
Shares of stock, constitute a quorum, 
The corporation has power to hold, convey, 


lease and mortgage property, and to 


‘sue bonds. The by-laws may be amended 
at any legal meeting by a vote of two- 


| dividends and 





the call. These excellent provisions are the 
work of the corporation counsel, Miss 
Clara Benneson, The corporation is now 
ready to sell stock, select a site, and erect 
a building. We hope that the women of 
Boston who pay taxes on one hundred 
and twenty-five million dollars property, 
will take the stock, which will pay good | 
provide a home for the | 
federated women of the Commonwealth. 





-_-- 


The National Household Economie As- 
sociation held a semiannual meeting of 
the Board of Directors, in Chicago, April 
8. Mrs. Ellen H. Richards was chosen 
president of the Massachusetts Household 
Economic Association, in place of Mrs. 
Minerva B. Tobey; the nomination being 
made by Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, one of the 
directors. Mrs. Richard’s splendid work 
at the World’s Fair and in the University 
of Chicago, has been appreciated in that 
city. Her well-known ability as professor 
of chemistry in the Institute of Technology, 
especially as an expert in the analysis of 
water, and her unimpeachable integrity, 
have gained for her a noble reputation. 
Her election will ensure valuable and 
much needed work in household econom- 
ics, and ensure a high standard for the 
Association. 








-_<—-— 


Mr. Francis C. Lowell, chairman of the 
late Man Suffrage Association, has writ- 
ten a laudatory biography of Joan of Are, 
which is just published. He thinks it 
unwomanly for an American woman to 
cast a vote, but entirely womanly for a 
French girl to wear armor and lead armies, 
if thereby her country could be saved. 
Great is the glamour of distance. It takes 
perspective, both in time and space, to 
enable some people to see things clearly. 


-_--— —_——_— 


There is no end to the humorous incon- 


sistencies of the remonstrants against 
equal rights for women. Dr. Parkhurst 


thinks a young woman would lose her 
womanliness by coéducation, and would 
be utterly ruined by the “publicity” of 
casting a ballot; but he sees nothing in- 
compatible with delicacy in having an 
enormous portrait of his wife’s face 
paraded in all the newspapers in connec- 
tion with the advertisement of a patent 
medicine! 


-_<-- 


Signs of progress multiply, all along the 
line. The N. Y. Nation says: 

There are many signs that Germany, of 
all countries the most conservative as con- 
cerns the emancipation of women, is 
actively bestirring herself. In a single 
recent number (March 1) of Die Frauen- 
bewegung, we find reports of several public 
meetings in various parts of the father- 
land, well attended by women and men of 
standing, interested in the furtherance of 
the cause. In Berlin, ata large meeting 
called by Frau Schulrat Cauer and Frau 
Rechtsanwalt Bieber, the ‘position of 
woman in the projected new civil code” 
for the German Empire was discussed 
with remarkable ability; of the speeches 
given in full in the journal mentioned, 
that of Friiulein Anita Augspurg,cand. jur., 
deserves especial mention. That the 
leaders of the movement are not lacking 
in practical sense and ability is proved by 
the measures adopted for pleading with 
the members of the Reichstag in favor of 
more just legislation than the present 
draft of the new law provides. At another 
meeting in the same city, Prof. Dr. Med. 
Waldeyer, formerly noted for his hostility 
to the woman movement, acknowledged 
his conversion, and Sanitiitsrat Dr. Kiister 
upheld the present agitation on ethical 
grounds. At Stuttgart, Pastor Gerok is 
reported as doing good service to the 
cause by a series of addresses before 
steadily increasing audiences; while a high 
military officer from the ranks of the 
nobility, Oberstlieutenant von Egidy, is 
advancing most liberal views at Bruns- 
wick, vindicating for woman the right 
enjoyed by men to all the intellectual and 
material possessions of the race. 





-_<--— 


LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 


In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 





likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
by the heliotype process. This portrait 
the proprietors of THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 


able terms: 
$1.00. | 


1. For cash, on receipt of . . 
2. For one new subscriber one year on 
trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 


receipt of — $1.50, 


| graduate 


The Fortnightly last Tuesday was well 
attended. In the unavoidable absence of | 
Mrs. ‘Livermore, Mrs. L. W. Smith pre- | 
sided. After a recitation, ‘‘Lily Servosse’s 
Ride,” by Miss Mary Prescott Brown, 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney gave an extremely 
interesting paper on “Margaret Fuller.” 

-_-- ——— 


BRYN MAWR NEWS. 


Miss Alice Ann Mendenhall, holder of | 
the Graduate Scholarship in _ Biblical 
Languages and Literature at Bryn Mawr 
College, has received the appointment of 
Professor of Hebrew and Biblical Studies ! 
at Earlham College, Indiana, 

Miss Georgiana Lee Morrill, formerly a 
student in English at Bryn 
Mawr, has just received the degree of | 
Doctor of Philosophy from the University | 
of Heidelberg. 


oe —— 


WOMEN AS NOTARIES. 





The Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, on April 13, adopted an order 
offered by Mr. Slade, of Fall River, re- 
questing the opinion of the Supreme 
Judicial Court on the constitutional power 
of the Legislature to authorize the Gov- 
ernor and Council to appoint women nota- 
ries public. Mr. Slade, who is in favor of 





| such legislation, said the opinion of the 


court was desired because, in an opinion 
on a similar subject, rendered in March, 
1800, the court said it would not then 
pass upon the question of the power of 
the Legislature in the matter, as no stat- 
ute had been passed. 


-_- 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 





The New England Women’s Press 
Association will give a reception, April 
27, in honor of the presidents of the four 
women’s colleges in Massachusetts—Rad- 
cliffe, Wellesley, Smith and Mt. Holyoke. 

Miss Helen M. Winslow, the former 
president of the New England Woman’s 
Press Association, is president of the 
chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution which was recently organized 
in West Roxbury, Mass., and named in 
honor of Mary Draper. When the ‘‘Lexing- 
ton alarm’’ was given 120 years ago, Mrs. 
Mary Draper, who lived on the road near 
Dedham, started all the men in her family 
off for the fight, and heated her two great 
brick ovens red-hot. Then she and her 
daughter Kate went to baking bread. 
They set out along table in front of the 
house, and kept it spread with bread and 
cheese and buckets of cider for two days, 
until the soldiers had all passed; and 
every mother’s son of them ate, drank 
and was refreshed by her ‘‘good cheer.” 
When the call for bullets came, she pro- 
cured bullet-molds, and, with her own 
hands, melted every bit of pewter in the 
house. Later, when it became almost im- 
possible to keep the “rebels’’ sufficiently 
clothed, she spun and wove all the wool 
from her ample flocks and gave freely to 
the soldiers. ‘‘She couldn’t fight any more 
than women can vote to-day,’ writes Miss 
Winslow, ‘‘but how many men of 1776 did 
their duty better?”’ 

Mrs. Marion A. McBride, of the N. E. 
W. P. A., is to take charge of a new de- 
partment in the Bostonian Magazine, that 
of ‘‘Household Art and Domestic Science.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth M. Gosse has an interest- 
ing article on ‘‘The Bundle Handkerchief”’ 
in the New England Magazine. It is one 
of the many bright articles which Mrs. 
Gosse has written to the glory of Salem, 
the city of her birth. 

Mrs. Mae D. Frazar, in addition to the 
usual list of tours abroad which she ar- 
ranges and conducts every summer, has 
planned one especially for club women 
and their friends. 

Mrs. Rebecca E. Norcross, who edits 
the woman's department in the Lowell 
Daily Mail, has gone to Gibraltar, Spain, 
for several months. 

Few women have done a larger amount 
of newspaper work than Mrs. Ida A. 
Harper, of Indianapolis, Ind. At one time 
she traveled and wrote correspondence 
for eleven different papers. For nine 
years she conducted the woman’s depart- 
ment of the Locomotive Firemen’s Maga- | 
zine. While acting as managing editor 
of the Terre Haute, Ind., News she took | 
a prominent part in the political affairs of 
the city, and during one exciting munic- 





| ipal campaign she made up a ticket com- 


posed of candidates of different parties 


|and advocated it so successfully in her 
| journal that her ticket was elected. 


In 
1890 she left that journal to take a posi- 


| prietor of that paper. 


several years’ connection with that paper 
she did as much editorial work as any one 
in the office. She also wrote one of the 
State monographs for the World’s Fair in 
1893, and made several addresses before 
different congresses held in Chicago. Mrs, 
Harper is temporarily in California, and 
has just been made chairman of the 
press committee for the woman suffrage 
amendment campaign. A strong staff of 
assistants will be organized, and under 
Mrs. Harper’s direction the newspapers of 
the State will be enlisted as far as pos- 
sible as active supporters of the amend- 
ment. Mrs. Harper is well qualified for 
this important work; she has executive 
ability, an understanding of business 
methods, and plenty of that rare quality 
termed ‘‘common sense.”’ 

Miss C. M. Gilliland, the bright young 
business manager of the Daily Tribune, of 
Owensboro, Ky., has become the pro- 


Mrs. Eliza W. Peattie is an editoria] 
writer on the Omaha World-Herald, and 
is widely known in the middle West asa 
writer of a number of tales of Western 
life, full of local color. A collection of 
these tales, with the title “A Mountain 
Woman,” will be published this month. 

The twelfth annual banquet of the 
Illinois Woman's Press Association was 
held recently. w M. A. 


-_-- 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL IN SWITZERLAND. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

A friend and subscriber in Switzei:land 
writes as follows: 

Z URICH, SUISSE, MARCH 20, 1896, 

I have received two numbers of the 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL, and my friends here 
find so much that may help their fellow- 
citizens, that they have begun the trans- 
lation of some of the articles for publica- 
tion in the best daily paper of Ziirich. 

As we have been living in Europe for 
nearly three years past. we have met 
many people that a passing visitor would 
not be likely to come in contact with. I 
wish I could give you an adequate idea of 
the interest felt by all classes in the 
achievements of the women of the United 
States. My copies of the JouRNAL are 
read by many different persons, as I 
always forward them to an appreciative 
friend, after my AZiirich friends have 
finished reading them. 

I brought with me to Europe a copy of 
the JOURNAL, issued at the time of the 
Chicago Exposition, containing a picture 
of Mrs. Potter Palmer, and no single num- 
ber of your paper can possibly have done 
more good than that number has done. 
Among other things, it has been the 
means of a new society in the Nether- 
lands becoming subscribers. This society 
was formed early in 1895, and calls itself 
a “Society for the Promotion of Women’s 
Welfare,”’ intending finally to call them- 
selves what they are in reality now, an 
“Equal Rights Association.’’ We became 
well acquainted with some of the ladies 
who organized this first society in the 
Netherlands to help woman to secure her 
natural rights, and it is in good hands. 
Indeed, the ofticers are so well pleased 
with the advance they have made, that 
they are about to start another on the 
same lines, in Leyden. 

Miss Kramers, who is corresponding 
secretary of the Rotterdam Society, is a 
daughter of the former instructor of the 
Prince of Orange. Mr. Kramers had lately 
filled a position similar to what we call 
Superintendent of Public Schools, and 
was a most advanced Hollander, entirely 
in sympathy with the aims of the new 
society. By his death last month the 
society loses a wise friend. This Rotter- 
dam society now takes the best publica- 
tions on equal rights that are issued in 
France, Germany, Australia, and your own 
weekly paper to represent what is done in 
the United States. 

The Frauenrechtsschutzverein, here in 
Ziirich, has never supported a_ paper. 
Its president and founder has gone to 
Berlin. 

I desire to take advantage of your offer 
to new subscribers or those securing new 
subscribers, to give a portrait of Mrs. 
Lucy Stone to the Rotterdam Society, as 
they will frame it and hang it in their 
rooms. Please mail portrait to Miss 
Martina Kramers, 25 Stationsweg, Rotter- 
dam, Netherlands. Send me, if possible, 
the JouRNAL containing the picture of 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, as I have found that 
number particularly interesting to the 
women here. 

The error I find most common here is 
supposing that American women have 


Mrs. D. W. Bearp has been“ elected 
president of the Tennessee State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 

Mary E. Wuirremore and Mary A. 
GROVER are members of the board of 
directors of the First National Bank of 
Nephi, Utah. 

Rev. ANTOINETTE B. BLACKWELL has 
moved frum Elizabeth, N. J., to 139 W. 
64th Street, New York City, where all 
letters for her should be addressed. 

Mrs. Evizapetu CAapy STANTON has 
been ill for several days with a severe 
attack of bronchitis. She is now a good 
deal better, but her physician has given 
instructions that she be allowed to see no 
visitors for the present. 

Mrs. JuLIA WArp Howe makes an 
eloquent appeal to the women of America 
in behalf of their sisters in Armenia 
which should. be heeded. Dr. Grace 
Kimball's graphic account of the relief 
work in Van, published in another column, 
will help to give a “realizing sense’’ of 
the situation. 

Mrs. ELLA C. CHAMBERLAIN, late presi- 
dent of the Florida Association, has re- 
moved to Tiffin, Mo. Mrs. L. B. Mathes, of 
Turkey Creek, Fla., will be her successor. 
Mrs. Mathes is a very bright and capable 
woman. The work in Florida, accom- 
plished by Mrs. Chamberlain, has been 
remarkable in many ways. She built up 
the Association, raised $150 for the South- 
ern Fund, and made many converts to the 
cause. She will carry with her to her new 
home the best wishes of the suffragists of 
the entire country. 

MME. KERSCHBAUMER, who has been 
appointed to the chair of ophthalmology 
in a medical college for women at St. 
Petersburg, is the first woman professor 
in Russia. She is a Russian by birth, but 
she married an Austrian physician, with 
whom she founded an eye infirmary at 
Salzburg in 1875. Since then she has 
been engaged in conducting this institute. 
She studied chiefly in Switzerland. 

Frau Lity von Gizyck1 is the author 
of an interesting work, ‘‘Zur Beurteilung 
der Frauenbewegung in England und 
Deutschland,’ just published in Berlin. 
Her husband was the well-known writer 
on ethics, Prof. Georg von Gizycki, who 
died about a year ago, and of whom an 
appreciative sketch was given in a late 
number of Biographische Blitter. She is 
also one of the editors of the semimonthly 
sheet Die Frauenbewegung, issued by 
Diimmler in Berlin. 

Rev. ANNA H. SHAw has a cottage at 
Wianno, Mass., which is for sale or to let-— 
for sale for $5,500, or to let for the 
season for $450. It is in a delightful 
situation, at a seaside resort which is 
already so popular that it is hard to 
find accommodations, and which is yearly 
growing in favor. The cottage was 
planned by Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick, which 
accounts for the exceptional comfort 
and convenience of its internal arrange- 
ments. For particulars, address Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, 35 Federal Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Mrs. ALEXANDER H. KAyseEr, of St. 
Louis, has been appointed captain-general 
of the National Guards of Missouri by 
Governor Stone. During the encampment 
last year, Mrs. Kayser was sponsor for 
the Kansas Zouaves, and with her maids of 
honor—her sisters, Misses Fannie and Ma- 
mie Cabanne, and Miss Adele Hart—accom- 
panied the Zouaves to the field. Governor 
Stone promised to give Mrs. Kayser a com- 
mission. He will present her with a sword 
and epaulettes. This is unusual in the 
United States, but in Europe princesess 
and duchesses are often the honorary 
ofticers of picked regiments. 

Mrs. JEFFERS, State librarian of Mary- 
land, is the daughter of a distinguished 
sailor, Commodore Jeffers, who was chief 
of the Bureau of Ordnance of the United 
States Navy from 1873 until his death in 
1883 closed an honorable career of forty- 
three years in the service of his country. 
In 1862, upon the death of Lieutenant 
Worden, he was placed in command of 
the Monitor, though there were a number 
of officers ahead of him in the line of 
promotion. Mrs. Jeffers’ marriage with a 





found all the privileges they now enjoy 
“lying around loose.” I can not find other 
words to describe the ease with which 
some of these German women imagine | 
that all things can be done in the United | 
States. Perhaps they think that it is all 
due to the climate. | 
Iam most happy to have been able to | 
do a little to make your work known, and 
am quite at your service if I can be of | 
further aid. = & Yee 


foreigner proved unfortunate, and she 
resumed her father’s name. Mrs. Jeffers 
has a son of nineteen in the Naval Acad- 
emy. The constitutionality of a woman’s 
holding the office of librarian has been 
called in question, but Mrs. Jeffers has 


engaged counsel and will defend her 
right. The majority of the Senate are 


said to be on her side. 
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AN AMERICAN GIRL IN GREECE. 


BY MABEL HAY BARROWS. 





(Continued.) 


“vENI—VIDI''—VIDO. 

“Is this really Greece?” 

“Yes, madame, that is Corfu, 
the officer, pointing to a crescent-shaped 
island in the distance. The mere mention 
of its name excited us, for it had a two- 
fold meaning, Paradise and Purgatory. 
Unfortunately the quarantine, Purgatory, 
came first chronologically. Still, even 
quarantine was not unwelcome in the 
midst of such azure waters, in sight of 
the rugged Albanian mountains, and, 
standing ajar, the gates of Paradise. 

Nevertheless, we resolutely turned our 
faces the other way, and pretended to be 
absorbed in watching the officers count 
the Italian immigrants like so many sheep. 
We too were counted, after we had joined 
the quarantined fleet in the harbor, be- 
fore the small boats which were to take 
us ashore came alongside. Then began 
the slow process .of unloading and dis- 
embarking, which is slower in Greece 
than elsewhere. While we waited our 
turn we scraped acquaintance with many 
of our fellow passengers, who were to 
become our fellow prisoners. We specu- 
lated on the various horrors which we 
should probably have to undergo, com- 
miserated each other on the inconvenience 
of a five days’ delay, and agreed to hold, 
on landing, a consolation party. 

From the deck we could see that our 
destined island had no large trees, so we 
wondered what we should do for tent- 
poles, as we were determined to pitch 
our tent if we were allowed. When the 
health officer came alongside, we hailed 
him, and he answered in English. 

“We have a tent,’’ we called out. 
we use it?”’ 

“Glad to have you; there is no room for 
you otherwise.” 

“We have no poles. Can you get us a 
pair of long oars? We want some rope, 
too, about the size of your rudder-chain.” 

‘How much?” 

‘Forty feet.’ 

The errand was transacted in Corfu, and 
the materials arrived at the Vido before 
we did. 

Never shall I forget the Vido, that dear 
little island lying in the circling embrace 
of Corfu, with its silvery beaches, grassy 
bluffs, and flower-covered slopes. The 
word quarantine now suggests everything 
lovely and delightful. The Vido was used 
for the quarantine, as the Lazaretto was 
full; hence this charming retreat, with its 
quaint, low-tiled houses that had been 
built for summer villas, was at our dis- 
posal. Yet we were not free to roam at 
will, as we soon discovered. As we landed, 
each party was put in charge of an attend- 
ant, whose duty it was to keep his flock 
apart from the others. Under the leader- 
ship of our attendant, the American party 
climbed to the hill-top, where stood a 
group of those whose quarantine was 
nearly ended, They shrank back in terror 
at our approach, dreading the contact 
with new-comers, which might ruin their 
quarantine and force them to stay five 
days longer. 

We were eager to pitch our tent, for the 
camping fever was already on us. An 
enormous haystack in the centre of the 
island suggested a good backing and pro- 
tection from the wind. While we pon- 
dered as to what should be done about a 
third pole, some one cleverly ran one of 
the oars into the haystack for a ridgepole, 
and propped it with a small fig-tree. It 
was then lashed perpendicularly to the 
other oar, which stood upright. Across 
this frame we hung our tent, and made it 
secure, since we had tentpins, with 
heavy stones. Curtains of Turkey red 
gave a picturesque finish to our brown 
walls, and we were ready for callers. 

Meanwhile our attendant never left us. 
We began to think it might be tiresome to 
have him always around, but he proved 
Ile was half Italian 
which was of course con- 
venient, failed 
we could piece out our sentences with the 
lanni, 


” replied 


“May 


himself a blessing. 
and half Greek, 
as when one language us 


other. Even his name, 


between the Greek Iuvhannes and the 
Italian Giovanni. He was a valet, water- 
carrier, maid-of-all-work, butler, nurse, 
and watchdog, all in one. 


Life at the Vido was a happy dream. 
We learned then, if never before, 
meaning of dolce 
the end of November, 
should call 
but 
stay. 
rough brick cottages, 


the true 
Although 


what 


nie nite. 
it 
weather, 


Jar 
was 
with 
sunshine and during 

Some of us slept in the neat little 
which had covered 


we 
June 


star’ she 


verandas overlooking the sea, and the 
others slept in the tent, into which some 
iron bedsteads had been moved. All our 


waking hours we spent together in the 
shadow of the tent and our red umbrella. 
It there that we ate our morning 
porridge, and there that drank our 
afternoon tea. The other déjeuner 
and dinner, supplied 
hotel; so, at one o'clock and at seven, the 


was 
we 
meals, 
by a 


were Corfu 


| the ‘‘early settlers” 





Was & Cross | 


nothing | 
our | 


| military 


prisoners gathered at the dining-hall. We 
usually preferred to eat on the shady 
verandas, but it was often fun to dine in 
the long room where different tables were 
laid for the different sets of people, that 
might pass out uncon- 
taminated at one door, while the more 
recent comers had the use of the other. 
The Greek meals, as they were served 
there, were excellent, though sometimes 
peculiar. One hungry morning the dé- 
jeuner consisted chiefly of raw fish and 
boiled olives! Still, 
each others’ wry faces, and resorted to our 
own hamper. 


I cannot pass quickly over this our 
charming imprisonment, for, though it 


lasted but a few days, it seems as if we 
were there for weeks. Without it, our 
Greece would not be one-half so dear to 
us asitis. There, in the sunshine, amid 
the flowers, we lay in the grass and wore 
wreaths of superb crimson gowans, while 
some one read aloud. It was usually 
Browning that we read, but by way of 
contrast we had ‘*Pascarel,’’ which had 
been highly recommended to us in Flor- 
ence. Oh, that ‘‘Pascarel!’’ Two tedious 
volumes of gushing sentimentality, ad- 
jectival garlands and doubtful morals! 
We dutifully read it to the end, but the 
circle ot listeners grew constantly smaller, 
as we strolled away to the other side of 
the island or wandered over the ruins of 
the old fort which was destroyed at the 
time of the English occupation. Would 
you not like to stray among blooming 
crocuses in November, gathering handfuls 
of cyclamen and Jack-in-the-pulpits? We 
plucked them fresh a dozen times a day, 
and then marvelled that they grew no 
less. Our usual companions in our morn- 
ing walks and evening strolls were three 
Greek gentlemen. Mr. Petrides was a 
delightful old man who had been a sponge 
merchant in London for many years. His 
nephew, Neocles, had been educated in 
England, and was just going home. The 
third bore the awe-inspiring name of 
Nearchos Physsenzides. Ile was a young 
officer, one of the handsomest men I ever 
knew. A more agreeable trio we could 
not have found. They were a valuable 
addition to our party. 

Our other acquaintances were people of 
allnationalities. At table, Greek, French, 
German, Italian and Russian were all 
heard at once, in addition to the English 
spoken by our own party. ‘There were 
men of all stations, from the German 
Ambassador to the Italian strolling play- 
ers. These last were the most entertain- 
ing of all. They sat apart from the rest, 
as they were second-class passengers, so 
we could easily watch them. The prima 
donna we christened the Zingara, after 
a similar character in ‘‘Pascarel.’’ We were 
all fond of the fascinating coquette, who 
cast such languishing glances at the Greek 
ofticer, spoke French with such a pretty 
accent, smoked her cigarette with such 
dainty grace, and sang so like a bird. She 
was the queen of the troupe, and to serve 
her seemed to be the highest pleasure of 
the others. ‘The Contralto was not nearly 
charming. She drank much more 
wine, laughed more and talked louder. I 
think she was the wife of the Comic Man. 
The Hero and the Villain—a most beauti- 
fully wicked-looking heavy bass—were 
both in love with the Zingara, but she 
scorned them both—if there were any other 
men about! There were only two other 
members of the troupe, an old hag of a 
duenna, who was also “lady-in-waiting,”’ 
and a humble little maid-of-all-work, who 
spent most of her time in gathering endives 
for the Zingara’s salad. They were all 
warm-hearted, merry folk, as picturesque 
as if they had stepped out of one of the old 
operas. There was another interesting 
party, a Greek gentleman and his wife, 
with their niece, who was violently insane. 
A Sister of Charity travelled with them, 
and she and her patient had the room 
next to mine; which lent an element of 
excitement to our tranquil life. 

A thousand happy memories will always 


80 


cling to Vido; the delightful sea bathing 
at full noon; the hot afternoons that 
we spent on the grass, listening to the 


music floating across the water 
from the fortress; 
the wandering musicians from Corfu sere- 
naded us with mandolin and guitar, while 
the Zingara flirted, the tenor sang, and we 
danced on the bluff. Dear Vido! How 
sad we felt at the thought of leaving our 
Paradise! 

On the last day we an afternoon 
tea. We received on the veranda of our 
little cottage, as the tent had already been 
taken down. Our guests were the three 
Greek gentlemen, and the United States 
consul from Corfu. As a 
official, the consul was allowed to land on 
the island, but he could come only as far 
as the boundary tailing. We stood behind 


the cool evenings when 


gave 


another bar ten feet away, and balanced 
his refreshments on the end of a long 


rail. The rest of us drank our tea from 
the little blue-spotted bowls which the 
consul had sent us from Corfu. A little 
Dutch plate of great antiquity, that we 
had brought from Marken, held onr bis 


we made merry over | 





| tian 


| jure 


government | 


cuit. 

covers served for bon-bon trays. Surely 
never was a more Arcadian afternoon tea! 
The devoted Ianni had gathered flowers 
for the occasion, and had made everything 
ready for our departure. 
enough at having to change our 
dresses for ourtravelling clothes; and gloves 
and hats seemed equally odious; but at the 
Vido one could not be unhappy long 
about anything, and even at parting one 
must smile. So I waited till the others 
had gone down to the shore; then, 
a last bunch of cyclamen and daisies, | 
ran to the boats. 

(To be continued ) 
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MRS. HOWE APPEALS FOR ARMENIA. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has issued the 
following appeal to tle women of America 
in behalf of the women of Armenia: 


Twenty-six years ago, in the distress of | 


the Franco-Prussian war, | felt prompted 
to write and publish an appeal to the 
women of all nations in behalf of peace. 
The thought had suddenly come to me 
that women, to whose keeping the first 
sacredness of human life is entrusted, 
should stand not only as the earliest, but 
as the perpetual guardians of that life, 
whose dearness of purchase they alone 
know. Under their beneficent rule, man, 
at once an animal and a reasoning being, 
should be trained to take his stand upon 
divine reason, and not upon animal im- 
pulse and passion, If the true motherhood 
could uphold the true brotherhood, we 
should soon attain the mild and disecrimi- 
nating rule which sets dignity in the place 
of violence, and sways multitudes with a 
rod of lilies, the blossoming of divine 
charity. 

I find myself moved, in these days, to 
lift up my voice as I did in the time just 
mentioned, but with a more importunate 
agony. Ithen deplored scenes of violence 
and bloodshed recently terminated. I am 
possessed now not only with horrors that 
are past, but with the vision of their dread 
renewal and continuance. The spectacle 
that I behold is one which outvies the 
ghastly actions of the Indian mutiny. I 
see an intelligent Christian nation, of 
time-honored renown, which European 
diplomacy has delivered, unarmed and de- 
fenceless, into the hands of a race whose 
barbarism has disgraced too long the 
civilization of Europe. The jealousies of 
religious sects forbade their interference 
when these savage men slew the last 
representatives of the Cresars, and planted 
the crescent, bathed in blood, where the 
blessed cross had stood. The jealousies 
of the political world now forbid its na- 
tions to lift a finger in defence of this 
helpless race, massacred in the sight of all 
Europe, its women dishonored and sold 
into brutal and unholy slavery, its little 
ones tossed upon Turkish bayonets, its 
fathers hunted like wild beasts and 
butchered like sheep, its homes plundered 
and laid in ashes. 

For more than a year this dreadful 
drama of slaughter and infamy has been 
going on, and no-one in all Europe has 
dared to say that it must cease. There is, 
then, nosuch thing as human brotherhood? 
Whole nations of men, with arms and 
money at command, will see humanity 
outraged for months in the persons of 
these poor victims, and will take their 
ease as if no such thing were happening. 
This conduct almost shames the mothers 
of men. Packs of brute beasts will show 
more chivalry to their kind than the men 
of Europe are showing to their. Armenian 
brethren. 

Another point of view. This ferocious 
attack aims, as far as may be dared, at 
the extinction of Christianity. If those 
Armenians will embrace the Moslem faith, 
they may keep all that the robber and 
assassin have left them of what supports 
life. Christendom enjoys its dinners, 
smokes its cigars, shrugs its shoulders, 
while its domain is being conquered piece- 
meal, under every accompaniment of in- 
famous oppression and violence. Love of 
life is strong in human beings, and some 
faint-hearted men will, no doubt, vield to 
fate, and embrace this most hateful alter- 
native. Is there not in all Europe a sword 
that will clash against this scimitar? Is 
there not the bold heart of a man who 
will bear the banner of the cross into the 
midst of that scene of horrors, and sound 
a trumpet call which shall be to the per- 
petrators of these deeds of darkness the 
signal of their day of judgment? Are we 
coutent to give up, with our human 
brotherhood, the pledge and symbol of 
our faith? Can it be that there is no Chris- 


tendom more? Only sects, denomina- 
tion, churches? 
Europe, beware! The Turk once stood 


before the gates of Vienna. John Sobi- 
eski drove him back for you. There is no 
Poland now; you have allowed the coun- 
try of that hero to be blotted from the 
muster-roll of nations. And now, with 
riper knowledge, with longer and later 
experience, you will allow Armenia, 
Armenia, to become a name 
while her plunder enriches many a 
while her women fill the 
Turkish harems, and her men must ab- 
the Christ who died for them, or 
yield their lives in torture and infamy. 
While | was musing upon this 
painful theme, friends came to me with a 
work which could not be disregarded. 
This was a prayer that I should appeal to 
the women of America in behalf of the 
Armenian mothers and daughters, whose 
lives are rendered intolerable by constant 
exposure to every privation, and to dis- 
honor more to be dreaded than death. In 
my thoughts [ had been appealing to the 
chivalry, to the manhood of Christendom 
for aid; but the call was now: ‘For God's 
sake, appeal to the women of America in 


past, 
savage horde, 


behalf of their defenceless and suffering : ka 
ree = “ y ae | which the Wilcox & Gibbs Co. offered me 


sisters. Numbers of them are already 
seeking death as a refuge from the horrors 


Since we had no other dishes, box- 


We felt dismal | 
camp- | 


| ilies 


pulling | 


that surround them, and the unspeakable 
fate that threatens them.”’ 

My visitors further said: 

‘Our arrangements for forwarding sup- 
plies are perfected. No interference of 
Turkish officials in their distribution is 
now to be dreaded. Miss Barton and the 
faithful missionaries are at their posts. 
But the treasury of relief is empty. Our 
funds are exhausted.”’ 

Therefore, dear sisters, women in fam- 
and women in clubs, I turn most 
earnestly to you. Organize one more 
effort to save the Christian women of 
Armenia, threatened not only with starva- 
tion, but with the loss of their very wo- 
manhood, Remember that, seventy years 
ago, the succor sent to Greece from Amer- 
ica enabled the struggling Greeks to hold 
out until the moment arrived in which 
western Europe could not withhold its 
aid. Let us make every effort to enable 
these unfortunates to keep body and soul 
together until the moment, too long de- 
layed, when Christendom, for very shame’s 


| sake, must make their cause its own. 








Chris- | 
of the | 


most | 


| why don’t you start 


| running so noiselessly and 


JuLIA WARD Howe, 
N. B.—Funds should be sent to Brown 
Bros. & Co,, 50 State Street, Boston. 
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COLLEGE WOMEN. 





Miss Alice Luce, who has recently re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of philosophy, 
magna cum laude, from the University of 
Heidelberg, is a Maine girl. After her 
preparatory training at the High School 
in Auburn, Me., she graduated from Wel- 
lesley College with the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. For several years Miss Luce was a 
successful teacher in the Girls’ Latin 
School in Boston, In 1893 she was 
granted a leave of absence, and spent the 
winter in Leipzig, attending some of the 
courses open to women at the University. 
At the end of the year she resigned her 


position in Boston and continued her 
studies in English literature, philology 


and philosophy. By special permission of 
the ministry of the Grand Duke of Baden, 
Miss Luce was, during the summer of 
1895, allowed to attend the lectures at the 
University of Heidelberg. This was the 
first time a woman had been admitted 
for regular study. At the end of the first 
term in the University she was promoted 
to the doctor's degree, magna cum laude. 
This year Miss Luce holds the foreign 
fellowship of the Boston Fellowship As- 


sociation. This summer she will return 
to America and will devote herself to 
teaching. 


Miss Georgiana L. Morrill, who has also 
received the degree of Ph. D. with honor, 
is adaughter of Rey. Abner Morrill, pastor 
of the First Baptist Church of Wolcott, 
N. Y. She graduated from Vassar in 
1882, and received the degree of A. M. 
from that college seven years later, after- 
ward teaching in the Harvard Annex and 
other women’s colleges. She expects to 
return to America in June. 

In the philosophical faculty of Heidel- 
berg Friiulein Anna Gebser, of Berlin, has 
passed her doctor’s examination with the 


highest distinction—summa cum laude. 
Her dissertation treated of the influence 


of Queen Conigunda upon the State policy 
of Henry II., Emperor of Germany. 

Prof. Mary A. Wilcox, of Wellesley 
College, will soon bring out a new 
edition of work on ‘**The Common 
Birds of New England.” During the 
spring term, she will give talks on 
the birds of New England, with particular 
reference to the birds found in the 
vicinity of Wellesley. ry, Bs A 


her 
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MY CHAIN-STITCH SEWING-MACHINE. 


WESTFIELD, N, J 
Editors Woman s Journal: 


., April 5, 1896, 


I rise to a question of privilege. A 
friend of mine has been grievously slan- 
dered in yourcolumns. Angelica E. Post, 
in your paper of April 4, declares ‘‘war on 
the chain-stitch machine.” 


Now, my chain-stitch machine is the 
apple of my eye. Over seventeen years 
ago I bought a Wilcox & Gibbs Auto- 


matic, and, old as it is, I would not ex- 
ever made. In all that time it has called 
for repairs but twice. It sews just 
well as a new machine, except that it is 
not now noiseless, which it was when new. 
I remember, when it was not very old, 
Congressman Gillette, of Iowa, was at my 
home, and, the machine in the sit- 
ting-room, remarked that “wouldn't 


as 


seeing 
he 





| municipality 
change it for the best two-thread machine | 





have a noisy thing like that in a living- | 


room; it would interfere too much with 
talking.” 
still that we could read or 
was running. He seemed sceptical, so we 
started it while he was standing near by. 
He waited a little, and then said: ‘Well, 
it?’ It was actually 
with so little 
effort that he thought it had not started. 

But silence and ease in running are only 
two of its innumerable virtues. Its rapid- 
ity, durability, and simplicity are all in 
its favor. As to its ripping, let me tell 
my experience. When I bought mine I 
had a fairly good two-thread machine, for 


320 in trade. 


We told him that this was so | 
talk while it | 


—_ 
in trousers, and I dared not run the risk. 
so I kept the old machine. The trougey, 
they had always worn were made op a 
two-thread machine, either by myself o, 
somebody else, and they always ripped, 
So I thought of course the chain-stite) 
machine would rip too. After I had ugeg 
it for other things a long time, and found 
it made so elastic a seam thatit was almost 
impossible to break it, I made my seyep. 
year-old boy a pair of trousers on it, I 
still had some misgiving, so when he put 
them on the first time, I said: “Now, jg 
these pants begin to rip, you must run for 
home; but they never even began to rip, 
Those made on the other machine—the 
two-thread — had caused me so much 
trouble that I felt thankful indeed, and | 
never afterwards used the two-thread ma. 
chine for anything. The trouble with 
that seems to be the difliculty of getting 
the right tension on the thread, and whey 
it is tight enough to make a firm seam, 
the thread breaks. 

There is another advantage in the chain. 
stitch machine, which, to one who hates 
to pick out stitches as much as I do, js 
very important. When you rip up a gar. 
ment, the stitches are out. 

So I shall certainly not boycott garments 
made on the chain-stitch machine. I haye 
often asked for them specially, because, if 
any alteration is needed, it can be so much 
more easily effected, and I have had much 
less trouble with rips in the chain-stitch 
than in the two-thread. So I am puzzled 
over a letter like Mrs. Post’s. Asa sew- 
ing-machine operator in a Lynn shoe fae- 
tory for some time, I became pretty well 
acquainted with sewing-machines, and | 
never saw one that would not at times be 
“cranky,’’ until 1 got my own dear little 





Wilcox & Gibbs Automatic chain-stitch 
machine, which never gives the least 
trouble. I love it so much that I cannot 


bear to hear a word said against it. Pos- 

sibly it has some relatives which do bad 

work, but I have not happened to be 

troubled by it. Crna B. Wuirenrap. 
-_-- 


MUNICIPAL REFORM. 





Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace lately contrib- 
uted the following excellent article to 
the Providence (R. I.) Journal: 

The recent political excitement all over 
the country, preceding and attending the 
several municipal elections, has given 
large opportunity for serious thinking, to 
persons standing outside of such distrac- 
tions. ‘The most encouraging feature of 
the situation has been the strongly ex- 
pressed desire for ‘‘good government” 
disregard of party lines—the wish and 
determination that men shall be elected 
to office, not because they are Republicans 
or Democrats, but because they are fitted 
to perform faithfully and conscientiously 
the duties of their offices. 

The question of the government of a 
town or a city does, of course, deeply con- 
cern all the inhabitants, whether they are 
participants or merely spectators— whether 
they desire only the people’s welfare, or 
the gratification of their own selfish ambi- 
tion for honor and emolument. 

Now, standing, as I do, outside of all 
opportunity for any active participation 
in the efforts for municipal reform—a dis- 
franchised citizen—there are a few sug- 
gestions I should like to make. through 
the columns of the Journal, to the men 
who are trying sincerely to secure these 
reforms. In order to effect this, these 
men need to look toward every source of 
moral power, which could be brought to 
bear upon the elec tion to office of the men 
who are to enact the rules and ordinances 
of the city or town, and to see to their 
enforcement, if they are to be enforced. 
How many of the men who profess to de- 
sire “good government,” that shall purify 
municipalities of the vices and crimes 
that are increasing to a terribly alarming 
extent, from year to year, ever think of 
the reserved, unrecognized moral power. 
which lies in the hearts and the minds of 
the women of these communities? No 
sane person would think of establishing 4 
home w thout a woman in it, to manage 
its concerns, mentally, physically, morally 
and economically. Who but a woman 
could so control a household as to keep 
all its inmates subject and obedient to 
one code of rules and regulations? A 
very like an enlarged 
household. The mother heart, which 
greets the new-born child and follows it 
with the mother love and care through all 
the experiences of life, and the mother 
brain, trained by the duties of the home- 
maker and conductor, are thus prepared 
to render service of inealeulable value, 
when associated with the sterner qualities 


is 


| supposed to be possessed by men, in the 


government of the larger family, compos 
ing a city or a town. Who so much a 
the mother dreads most deeply the dar 
ger to which her boy is exposed by the 
temptations of the city streets, where 
gambling dens, saloons and other places 
of ruin and degradation, if not tolerate 
to vaunt 


and protected, are permitted 
their allurements to the unwary by the 
| motherless governments of our commubi- 


ties? Who so much as a mother fears for 
a daughter’ s safety, if she visits a frieD 
in the evening hours, in a city where mea 
are not arrested for walking in the street 
with evil intent? The men who desire 
“good government,” and who try to secure 
it by the votes they cast, little realize 
what they lose of v: alu: ble aid, while they 


| refuse to call in the assistance of theit 


mothers, their wives and their sisters. 12 


the States where women have municip 


suffrage, the testimony on good authority 


But I had two small boys | 


is universal and incontrovertible, th 
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liticians are compelled to choose for their 
candidates men of good moral character, 
pecause the women will not vote for im- 
moral men. 

| make no claim that women would be 
entirely free from the faults and mis- 
takes to which men in political affairs 
are prone. A few women would be 
governed by their selfish 
Women whom we call bad vote as bad 
men do. But as long as women are 
the mothers and the home-makers, their 
first duties and interests will be domestic; 
and these interests will ever tend to the 
jove of justice and purity and goodness 
every Where. E. B. CHACE. 

Valley Falls, Dec. 6, 1895. 
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SAVING WOMEN’S TIME. 





| 


very busy, and says: “I am writing ‘like 
mad’ and reading ‘pro f’ of my new book, 
‘Mopsy,’ which the Lothrops are getting 
out. Talk about ‘eight hours per day’ ! I 
work eighteen out of the twenty-four, 


| and hundreds of women do the same.”’ 


ambitions. | 


A Jewess named Caroline Levy, now in 
the Bethnal Green Infirmary, proves ina 


| curious way that -he is 110 years old. She 


Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery lately de- | 


livered an address at the Seventh Street 
M. E. Church, Philadelphia, under the 
auspices of the National Reform Associa- 
tion, on “Woman Suffrage and Its Rela- 
tion to the Home.”’ Among other things, 


she said: 


The home is not fully represented in 
the Government by the votes of men alone. 
The mothers who now spend weary hours 


in caring for sick children, made sick by | 


the unsanitary conditions of our city, 


would do well to consider that it would | 


take less of their time, and certainly be 


better for their little ones, for them to | 


consider the needs of the city and help 
elect to power men who would regard 
their work as a public duty, to be done 
honestly and fairly, rather than for their 
own greatest personal advantage. 

People think the woman suffrage work- 
ers are not interested in the children and 
the home. What else made them work 
last year in this State to secure the law 
which now stands on our statute books 
making mothers equal owners with fath- 
ers of the children born in wedlock? 
Every mother here is the gainer by this 
law; but in many States the father has 
the power to will away the children in 
case of his death before the mother, or 
to separate the mother from them during 
the life of both parents if he so choose. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 
Fritz AUF Ferten. By Hans Arnold, 
with Introduction and Notes by A. W. 


Price, 20 cents. 


Tue WERNER Primer. For Beginners in 
Reading. By F. Lilian Taylor. Chicago: 
The Werner Co. 

This is a very valuable primary school 
book. It ought to be widely used, and 
will show its superior merit by the rapid 
improvement of the pupils. It is as de- 
lightful a primary text as may be imagined. 
Itis the regular primer in use in the Bos- 
ton public schools, and has been widely 
introduced all over New England. 

H. B. B. 


“Tom GroGan.”’ By F, Hopkinson Smith. 
A study of the ‘‘New Woman.” Pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

There is no need to commend a new 
story by the author of ‘Colonel Carter of 
Cartersville,’ for our readers have fol- 
lowed with delight that charming and 
humorous novel. But ‘Tom Grogan” 
strikes a deeper note than that; it deals 
with more dramatic situations, most of 
which are peculiar to our own day; and 
the characters are portrayed with a firmer 
hand. Tom Grogan, a woman contractor, 
is one of the strongest and most striking 
figures in modern fiction—strong and 
masterful as few men are, and yet a noble 
woman and devoted mother. No doubt 
she is an ardent suffragist. If not, she 
ought to be. 


—~— o>" 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Twenty-five women in Chicago are prac- 
tising lawyers, and fifteen more will soon 
be admitted to the bar. 

The U. S. Senate Committee on Terri- 
tories has favorably reported the bill here- 
tofore passed by the House, amending the 
divorce laws of the Territories so as to 
require a legal residence in any of the 
Territories of at least one year before pro- 
ceedings in divorce can be begun. 

At a recent meeting of the Samaritan 
Society of the Roxbury Universalist 
Church, Miss Oliver presented the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage. A vote of the 
ladies present was taken on the subject, 
and about two-thirds of them voted in 
favor, most of the others not voting either 
Way. 

An exchange says: ‘‘A fourteen-year-old 
girl and a boy of sixteen were married in 
Middletown, Conn., recently. The girl 
Was on the point of being committed to 
the county home for destitute children, 
When the boy stepped in and married her 
and saved her.’’ This is a strange event 
ina civilized country. How can a boy of 
Sixteen care for a family, under existing 
Conditions? It seems as though the county 
Would have a family of paupers on its 
hands, instead of one girl, Such imma- 
ture marriages should be prohibited by 
law, as crimes against the individuals and 
the community. 

Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods is getting 
over her accident, and is able to get 
around by the aid of her cane. She is 


| pneumonia, aged ninety-seven years. 


Spanhoofel. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co, | awbjects. . 
| lecture with success. 





was born in 1788, and since 1848 has 
drawn a pension from Baroness Roths- 
child’s Aged Widows’ Charity Fund, 


which is strictly confined to widows over 
60 years ofage. Before granting pensions, 
the trustees make careful investigation as 
to the age of the applicants, and on their 
books it is shown that Mrs. Levy proved 
to their satisfaction that she was 62 years 
old 43 years ago.— Boston Advertiser. 


The girls of the mixed choir at St. 


for the first time in their new vestments 
at Easter. From the organization of the 
parish the girls of this choir have worn an 
ecclesiastical dress, but the new  vest- 
ments are more complete, and add much 
to the impressiveness of the service. A 
lady of the congregation writes in a pri- 
vate letter: ‘I wish you could have heard 
our girls sing, and seen how thoroughly 
womanly they looked in their black and 
white garmeuts and little caps.” 


Mrs. Fanny D. Foster, the oldest woman 
in Waltham, Mass., died last week of 
She 
was born on a farm at Londonderry, 
N. H., Dec. 23, 1799. When a child she 
was a schoolmate of Horace Greeley. Up 
to the time of her death she possessed 
much vitality, and had full possession of 
all her faculties, being only slightly deaf. 
Her eyesight was good, and she only wore 
glasses when she was reading or sewing. 
She coifid remember the soldiers passing 
through her township from Portsmouth, 
N. H., on their way to Quebec in the war 
of 1812. 

Frances Willard writes: ‘Mr. George 
Hadley, of Mumford, N. Y., has made a 
careful study of the stereopticon and 
slides necessary to a lecture on W, C.T. U. 
His wife is giving an illustrated 
It is not easy to 
secure the slides, and Mr. Hadley has 
spent considerable time and money in 
this undertaking. AsI have many letters 
from bright women who wish to give 
these lectures under the auspices of local 
unions, and do not know where to write 
for the materials, I am glad to give this 
address and suggest to them to correspond 
with this trusty prohibition brother-in- 
law.” 





oo 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


PUSSY WILLOW. 





BY LYDIA A. HASBROUCK. 


I know what the fairies do with their muffs 
When the winter’s spent, 
And the warm south wind with its coaxing 
puffs 
Makes the ice relent. 
They go where the pussy willow stirs 
In the wind, all bare; 
And, just as your mother does with her furs, 
Hang them out to air. 
—New York Indep ndent. 


__- one 


THE EAST WIND. 





“IT do not like an east wind, mamma,” 
said little Jane to her mother, one bleak 
day in early spring. ‘‘I can not feel warm. 
It is shiver, shiver, shiver, all the time. 
My grandmother says: 

‘**When the wind is in the east, 
’Tis good for neither man nor beast.’ ” 

“Give the east wind its due, my child,” 
answered her mother; ‘‘grandma tells a 
story which proves that it may do good to 
thousands of people. Run up and down 
the avenue three times, then come and I 
will tell you the story we have heard 
your grandmother tell so many times.” 
Jane went, and soon returned with red 
cheeks and warm hands. She sat down 
by her mother, and waited for the story. 
Her mother handed her a map, and asked 
her to find the island of Nantucket, thirty 
miles from the southern shore of Massa- 
chusetts, a little larger than New York o1 
Manhattan Island. She soon found it, 
and told her mother it looked far away by 
itself. 

“That island,’ said her mother, ‘has 
no forts, no cannon, and no soldiers. The 
inhabitants never fight. During the rev- 
olutionary war, they were told that some 
privateers were lying at a neighboring port 
to the north of them, on their way to 
Nantucket, to ‘burn, sink, and destroy.’ 
Struck with terror and dismay, the poor 
islanders wandered from house to house, 
and vainly sought for that consolation 
which no one could give. 

‘A privateer is a vessel fitted out by 
private persons for plunder, and armed by 
wicked and desperate men. Such men 
would probably set fire tothe whole town. 
Whither could they and their little ones 
flee for shelter? What could they eat, and 
if all their clothes were burnt or taken, 


what could they wear? Grandma said 
she had one pattern for a dress not made 
up; she determined to make it, and put it 
on before those wicked men came—the 
only way to save it. She thought she 
would have time, for the wind was east, 
and no vessel could come to the island 
until the wind changed. 

“The next morning the wind was still 
east. One more day their houses were 
spared to them—one more night they had 
their beds to sleep upon. The few per- 
sons who had treasure of any kind, silver 
or gold, buried it; for now they began to 
feel that time was given them to make a 
little effort for themselves. 

“The third morning, the wind was still 
east, and the power of the wind seemed 
greater than the power of muskets and 
cannon balls. But, thought they, ‘The 


| wind bloweth which way it listeth;’ in a 
Luke’s Church, Linden, Mass., appeared | . 
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few hours it may change, and in five or 
six hours the privateers may come. 

“On the fourth morning the wind was 
still east; and oh! how our young hearts, 
when we were children, used to glow with 
gratitude to Him who ecareth for the 
sparrows, as grandmamma told of the 
fifth, the sixth, the seventh, and so on, day 
after day, till there had been twenty-one 
successive days of east wind! One morn- 
ing the inhabitants arose, and lo, the wind 
had changed! but no privateers came, for 
the very day before the change, tired of 
waiting, they spread their sails, and went 
away.”’ 

After her mother had finished the story, 
Jane asked why an east wind kept the 
privateers away from the island so long? 

Her mother replied that there were no 
steamboats then. Every vessel had sails, 
and a strong east wind, a little to the 
south, blew everything that tried to come 
to the island in an opposite direction. 

It was very unusual for the wind to 
blow so long from one point of the com- 
pass. 


HUMOROUS. 


USES OF SCIENCE. 

‘*‘Mamma, honest, it wasn’t me eat up all 
that cake—it was Bobby.” 

“Well, Dick, bring me the cathodal 
kodak and I'll see at once which of you is 
guilty.”—Chicago Record. 

“So,” said Mr. Donegan, ‘‘they’s been 
printing the funeral notices av a man that 
wasn’t dead yit.. It’s a nice fix he’d be in 
if he had been wan o’ these people that 
believe iverything in the newspapers!’’— 
Washington Star. 

A little boy in one of our country 
schools received his first day’s instruction, 
and before night he had learned to spell 
one word, ‘Now,’ said the teacher, 
‘vou can tell your grandmother how to 
spell pig.”’ ‘*My grandmother knows how 
to spell it,’’ indignantly replied the loyal 
little fellow. ‘‘She’s teached school.” 


‘‘Ezra,”’ said Mrs. Billtops, “you often 
hear of the hardships of sailors handling 
the wet and frozen sails in winter, don’t 
you?”’ 

‘Yes, Elizabeth,’’ said Mr. Billtops, 
“and terrible they must be, too.” 

‘But you never hear anybody say any- 
thing about the hardships of women hang- 
ing out clothes in such weather as this, 
do you?” 

‘No, Elizabeth,’ said Mr. Billtops. 
with sudden energy, ‘‘but you ought to.” 

Papa—Wasn’'t that a pretty rough game 
you were playing this morning? What 
was it, anyway? 

Bobhby—We were playing war. I was 
George Washington, and Tommy Jones 
was the American Army. 

Papa—And who was that poor boy who 
seemed to be getting the worst of it? 

Bobby—Oh, that was the new boy who 
has just moved next door, He was the 
British Army.—Harper’s Bazar. 


Scott Leighton was sketching a land- 
scape near Poland Springs, Me., one day, 
when he found a dilapidated-looking man 
gazing over his shoulder at the canvass. 
‘‘Humph,”’ ejaculated the visitor, more in 
scorn than in interest, as he gazed at the 
embryo work of art, ‘‘what do you paint 
them for—the market?” ‘Yes,’ said Mr. 
Leighton. ‘Well, you must paint a lot of 
them to get a living. I guess you have a 
harder way of getting a living than I 
have.’ Bravely endeavoring to hide a 
smile, the artist asked, ‘‘What is your 
business?” “Oh, I peddle pond-lilies,”’ 
answered the old man, as he walked away. 
—Boston Globe. 








NINETY PER CENT. 

Of all the people need to take a course of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla at this season to pre- 
vent that run-down and debilitated con- 
dition which invites disease. ‘The money 
invested in half a dozen bottles of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla will come back with large 
returns in the health and vigor of body 
and strength of nerves. 





Hoop’s PILts are easy to buy, easy to 
take, easy to operate. Cure all liver ills. 
25¢. 


——~ = 
“CONGRESS IN SESSION.” 


Congress will not adjourn until May 15, 
and every one should seize the opportunity 
of visiting Washington before that time. 
‘Royal Blue Line’ personally conducted 
parties leave Boston April 15 and 16. The 
rate of $25 covers hotel accommodations 
and every expense. Stop-over privileges. 
For Illustrated Itinerary, address A. J. 
Simmons, New England Agent, 211 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





Preparation to 
Enter College on 
Certificate at 


Stevens’ School for Girls, 
New Gloucester, Maine. 


French and German spoken. A pleasant 
home. Special advantages in elocution, 
and the Literature of the English, French, 
German and Latin Languages,’ also in 
Music and Art. 





WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Family School. Both Sexes. Unsectarian. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, 
Business and a useful life. 

Forty-third Year began Wednesday, 
September 18th, 1895. 

Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 


West Newton, Mass. 





The Allen Gymnasium 


—AND— 


TURKISH BATHS. 
Water Cure Depariment and Massage. 
42 to 56 St. Botolph St., Boston. 


Open from 9 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily, except 
Holidays and Sundays. 


MARY E. ALLEN. 


MRS. HAILMANN’S 


Training School for Kindergartners 
AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 





Has been re-opened at Washington, D. C. 
Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 
The Cairo, Washington, D. C. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swartumo!'ty 

PENN. Opened goth month, gth, 1895. Thi '© 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under ca* 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lea 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds. 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO, ph D., President. 





Have you seen Mary Traffarn 
Whitney’s 


FAMILYCULTURE ? 


A 12-page monthly devoted to a study of the science 
of human life, and to maintain the “right of every 
child to be well born.” 


MARRIAGE. HEREDITY. ENVIRON- 
MENT. PRENATAL CULTURE. 





For sample copy send five cents in stamps to 


FAMILYCULTURE, 
381 Dorchester Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention Woman's Journal. 


Gold ™ Silver 


... WITH... 


Greenback s 


THE MONEY OF THE PEOPLE. 


“The Rocky Mountain News" 


(A METROPOLITAN DAILY.) 


Is the oldest and most widely known newspaper 
printed in Colorado. It adopts, regardless of cost, 
every facility offered to keep abreast of the times. It 
pays special attention to the unparalleled resources 
of its own and adjoining states and territories. Its 
mining stock reports are full and accurate. Whoever 
reads The News will be kept in touch with all 
national, state and home reforms, and fully posted 
on the development of the rich gold and silver mines 
of Imperial Colorado. 

Subscribe—or send 5 cents for a sample copy. 
Daily (with Sunday), $7.50 per year; three months 
$1 90: per month, 65c. i eekly, $1.00 per year. 

Address NEWS PRINTING CO. Denver, Colo 














Jessie Fremont Grant, 
SOPRANO VOCALIST 


—AND— 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Will visit pupils in or about 
Boston. 


Excellent References ..... 


Address 


GREENWOOD, I1ASS. 
COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
1g East Sixteenth Street, New Vourk. 


THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE ::. 


Women’s Educational and Industrial Union desire 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 











they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com- 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street. Boston. 





LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Poems of the Farm Collected and illustrated by 
ALFRED R. EastmMAN Over 8o illustrations. 
Size 74x 9% inches Cloth Gilt edges Boxed $2.50 

Old Boston Reproductions of etchings in half-tones 
oe Costas buildings pa Coccriative feat. B 

ENRY LANEY Size 7%x9% Cloth Gilt 
Edges Boxed $2.50 . ad 

Essie A Romance in Rhyme, by LaurA DayTon 
FESSENDEN Illustrated by J. H. VANDERPOEL 
Cloth $1.50 

On Winds of Fancy Blown Original verse and 
illustrations by MARY YALE SHAPLEIGH Ele 
gantly illustrated in half-tone with fac-simile let- 
— Size 7xginches Cloth Gilt Edges Boxed 

00 


NEW EDITION PRICE REDUCED 


The New England Country Text and illustra 
tions by CLIFTON Jounson Containing over 
One Hundred views of New England Scenery and 
ie Size7x9%4inches Cloth Gilt Top Price 

2.00 

Aunt Billy By ALyn Yarss Keiru, author of “A 
Hilltop Summer” “A Spinster’s Leaflets,” etc. 
Cloth $1.25 

Two Years on the Alabama By Lieut. ARTHUR 
SINCLAIR Confederate States Navy With 32 
Portraits and Illustrations Cloth Price $3.00 

Whiffs from Wild Meadows By SAM WALTER 
Foss, author of “Back Country Poems” With 
forty illustrations Cloth $1.50 

Back Country Poems By SAM WaLTER Foss 
Illustrated by Bridgman Kew Edition Cloth $1.50 


FOR SWEETHEART OR FRIEND 


Because | Love You A Choice Collection of Love 
Poems Edited by ANNA E.MAck New Edition 
Cloth White and Gold Boxed Price $1.50 

Notes from Gray Nunnery By Mrs. J. S. HAL- 
LOCK Illustrated with half-tone vignettes Cloth 


$1.25 
DECISIVE EVENTS IN AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY 





The Campaign of Trenton 1776-7 By SAMUEL 
ADAMS DRAKE, author of “Our Colonial Homes” 
Cloth 50 cents 

NEW “OLIVER CPTIC” VOLUMES. 
The Blue and the Gray—on Land 

A Lieutenant at Eighteen By Oviver Optic 
Blue and Gray Cloth Gold Dies Illustrated 
Price $1.50 

ALLOVER THE WORLD LIBRARY 
Third Series 

Half Round the World By OLiver Optic Cloth 
Illustrated Price $1.25 
NEW VOLUME IN THE “START-IN- 

LIFE SERIES” 

The Lottery Ticket B . T. TrROWeRIDGB 

Eight Full-page illustrations Price $1.00 
WAR OF 1812 BOOKS 

The Boy Officers of 1812 By Everett T. Tom- 
LINSON Illustrated f1.50 

The Watch Fires of 76 By SAMUEL ADAMS 
DRAKE, author of “Our Colonial Homes,” ete 
Cloth 50 Illustrations $1.25 

THE HAZLEWOOD STORIES 

**Little Daughter’’ By Grace LE Baron, author 
of “Little Miss Faith’’ Cloth Illustrated 75 cents 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY” 

Kyzie Dunlee A Golden Girl By Sorniz May 
Making third volume in ‘Little Prudy’s Children” 
Illustrated Price 75 cents 

THE SILVER GATE SERIES 
Young Master Kirke By Penn Surrey, author 


of “Little Miss Weezy Series” Illustrated Price 
75 cents 


(Other volumes in preparation) 





Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEt AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 





HOOSAC 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD tunnzL 
ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 a. m. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 p. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St: Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.}; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.j 12-45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9 45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9-45, 10.15 P.M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.: *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

_ Local time tables can be obtained at pessenger sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pas. Agt 

Dec. 16, 1895. 


BAIRD & MASON 


REAL ESTATE and RENTAL AGENTS. 
Money Loaned for Investors on the Best Farm Security. 


We have been in the Loan Business for eight years, 
and have never madea bad loan. If you have money 
to loan in Eastern Kansas _ write to us. Reference, 
Eureka BANK. Office, BUREKA, GREENWOOD 
COUNTY, Kansas. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 











MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent'free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% Sth Ave., N.Y. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prone and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Avice Stone BLAcKWELt, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at WomAN’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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BOSTON, APRIL 18, 1896. 











Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If aperson orders his rt discontinued, 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-oflice—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 








NEW PREMIUM. 





For a new subscriber to the WomAN’s 
JouRNAL the first year at $1.50, we will 
mail *‘The Religious Training of Chil- 
dren,’”’ by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. The 
book has been highly recommended in 
our columns by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 


and others. Its price is $1, so that the 
new subscriber will get his paper for a 
very small additional sum. 

-_——- — 


THE STATE ORGANIZER. 


Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith, organizer for 
the State of Massachusetts, will be at the 
suffrage headquarters, 3 Park Street, on 
Mondays and Fridays, from 10 to 4, and | 
will be glad to see and consult with all | 
active friends of the cause. 





-_—- 


MRS. AMELIA BLOOMER. 





The life and writings of Amelia Jenks 
Bloomer, by D. C. Bloomer, LL. D., have 
been published by the Arena Company, 
Boston; in cloth, $1.25; in paper, 50 cents. 

This interesting biography written and 
dedicated to his wife by a husband 
whose married life of nearly fifty-five 
years began April 15, 1840, and ended 
with her death Dec. 30, 1894, is a 
valuable contribution to the history of 
the woman’s rights movement. It is also 
a striking evidence of the compatibility 
of the most radical views of the equality 
of the sexes with permanent and happy 
marriage, even where, as in the present 
case, there were no children to cement 
the union. Her husband closes this 
biography, which he terms “a labor of 
love,’ with this touching sentence: 

In a grassy plot in beautiful Fairview 
Cemetery, overlooking the cities of Coun- 
cil Bluffs and Omaha, lies the grave of the 
true woman, the earnest reformer, the 
faithful Christian, whose history is de- 
lineated in these pages, and near its foot 
stands a modest moument bearing this 
inscription: ‘In Memoriam Amelia Jenks, 
wife of D. C. Bloomer, died Dec. 30, 1894. 
aged 76 years, 7 months and 3 days. A 
Pioneer in Woman's Enfranchisement.”’ 

Mrs. Bloomer, whose name will go down 
in history in connection with the heroic 
effort of women to emancipate themselves 
from the limitations of cumbrous and ob- 
structive dress, was the editor and propri- 
etor of The Lily, the first woman suffrage 
paper. She was born in 1818, the same 
year that gave birth to Lucy Stone, and 
died in 1894, the year following Mrs. Stone’s 
decease—so that these two lives were 
almost contemporaneous. Her parents 
were Rhode Islanders. Her first six years 
were passed in the pleasant village of 
Homer, N. Y. She distinctly remembered 
a visit of Indians to her father’s house, 
and his buying a knife from them; also of 
seeing some Indians knocking at an oppo- 
site door. She made such good use of 
the limited opportunities of the district 
school that at seventeen she was em- 
ployed as a teacher. At twenty-two she 
married Mr. Bloomer, then editor of the 
Seneca County Visitant, of Seneca Falls, 
N. Y. There, in 1848, she attended, but 
took no part in, the first woman's rights 
convention, and became a friend of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton. She shared in 
the great revival of the temperance move- 
ment in 1840, and soon afterwards became 
a correspondent of The Temperance Star, 
of Rochester. In 1848 she became an 
officer in a Ladies’ Temperance Society. 
Up to that time women had not been 
allowed to take part in temperance work. 
In 1849 she started The Lily as a temper- 
ance paper, against the advice of her 
husband. She was, from the beginning, 
its sole owner, editor, and publisher. 
Like many thousand other women, she 
entered the woman suffrage movement 
through the door of temperance. In 1853 
she says, editorially: 

Some of the papers accuse me of mixing 
woman’s rights with temperance, as 
though it were possible to speak on tem- 
perance and intemperance without speak- 
ing of woman's rights and wrongs in 
connection therewith. 

In 1851 anarticle appeared in the Seneca 
County Courier on ‘Female Attire,’ which 
showed the inconvenience, unhealthful- 
ness, and discomfort of women’s dress, and 
advocated a change to Turkish pantaloons 
and a skirt reaching a little below the 
knee. As the editor was opposed to 
woman’s rights, The Lily scored him for 
‘‘advocating pantaloons for women.”’ But 





soon after, Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller, 


daughter of Gerritt Smith, a millionaire 
landowner, philanthropist and Congress- 
man, adopted the dress, and Mrs. Bloomer, 
Mrs. Stanton, Lucy Stone, Miss Anthony, 
and others followed her example. From 
the fact that Mrs. Bloomer in her paper 
announced and advocated it, the dress 
became known by her name instead of that 
of Mrs. Miller, its originator. After 
several years of heroic martyrdom in its 
use, it became evident that the time for 
its general adoption had not come, and all 
gave itup. It resulted, however, in modi- 
fied refoyms, such as Mrs. Jenness Miller 
now advocates. 

In October, 1853, I first met Mrs. Bloom- 
er at the National Woman's Rights Con- 
vention at Cleveland, where she wore the 
short dress, as did Lucy Stone and others. 
She afterwards attended a number of 
Temperance Conventions throughout the 
West. With the exception of Lucy Stone, 
who had preceded her, she was the first 
woman who had made an extended tour 
of meetings in that region, and she had 
large audiences. 

In December, 1853, Mr. and Mrs. Bloomer 
went West, residing first in Mount Vernon, 
O.: afterwards in Council Bluffs, Ia., then 
300 miles west of any railroad. She took 
an active part in the Woman’s Temper- 
ance Crusade. While in Mount Vernon, 
the foreman and typesetters of the Vis- 
itor, her husband’s paper, left the office 
because Mrs. Bloomer had employed a 
woman, Mrs, C. W. Lundy, as a composi- 
tor. But Mr. and Mrs. Bloomer stood 
firm, and as aresult women were employed 
in their printing oftice. The Lily says: 

We have removed our Lily cases into 
the Visitor oftice, and now the work on 
both papers is done in the same room; 


four women and three men working to- | 


gether peaceably and harmoniously. It 
does our heart good to see the happy 
change which has been wrought in the 
office by the attempt to crush woman’s 
efforts in her own behalf. The 
atmosphere has been purified, and super- 


ciliousness has given place to friendly and | 


cheerful intercourse. 
While Mrs. Bloomer’s troubles with her 


male printers were under way, Miss Lucy | 


Stone visited Mount Vernon, and gave a 
lecture on ‘*The Social and Industrial Dis- 
abilities of Women.’’ Of her visit Mrs. 
Bloomer says: 

This happened most fortunately in 
the midst of the excitement about our 


difticulfies in our office, and her words | 
. ce, and he rd | Frequently a clergyman was glad to have 


were like southing oil on the troubled 
waters. Itseemed as though an overruling 
Providence had directed her step hither- 
ward to allay the excitement and subdue 
the angry feelings, to plead the cause of 
womanhood, to proclaim the eternal prin- 


ciples of justice and right; and she was in 2 
ange peter ‘ We are “seer Kingsbury lectured in Massachusetts for 
| the New England Woman Suffrage Associa- 


a great degree successful. 
no word of dissatisfaction or disapproval, 
but on the contrary all were highly pleased 
with her remarks, and we trust those who 
heard her are wiser and better for having 
listened to her. 

In September, 1854, came-the final move 
to Council Bluffs, with the subsequent 
sale of The Lily to Mrs. Mary A. Birdsall, 
of Richmond, Indiana. During the next 
forty years Mrs. Bloomer was identified 
with the social life of her city and adopted 
State. 

In 1856 Mrs. Bloomer and her co-work- 
ers very nearly succeeded in carrying 
woman suffrage in Nebraska. She ad- 
dressed the Legislature in favor, and a 
few days later a bill passed the lower 
house, and would probably have passed 
the Senate had not the session ended 
before the bill was reached. What a dif- 
ferent history this country might have had 
if woman suffrage had not been thus acci- 
dentally postponed! . 

In 1861, and throughout the Civil War, 
Mrs. Bloomer was active in providing the 
Iowa soldiers with clothing and supplies. 
She was delegated by the ladies of her 
city to present a flag to a company re- 
cruited in that community, which she did 
in a brief speech delivered before the 
entire regiment at dress parade, just as the 
sun was going down, shortly before it went 
to the front. Lieutenant Kinsman, a 
former partner of Mr. Bloomer, responded. 
He afterwards rose to be captain, lieuten- 
ant-colonel and colonel of an lowa regi- 
ment, and fell in battle in 1863. 

Mrs. Bloomer was active and influential 
in securing the revised Code of Lowa, which 
in 1873 


rights. 

Mrs. Bloomer took part in the organiza- 
tion of the first Iowa Woman Suffrage 
Society at Mount Pleasant. 
year she organized a woman suffrage 
society in Council Bluffs, and was its first 
president. Through her influence wo- 
man’s position was greatly enlarged in 
that community. In 1880 she was able to 
write: 

The trustees of the public library of 
this city are women, the teachers of the 
public schools with one or two exceptions 
are women, the principal of the high 
school is a woman, and a large number of 
the clerks in the dry-goods stores are 
women. 

In October, 1882, I met Mrs. Bloomer a 
second time in Omaha, when Lucy Stone 


and I were canvassing Nebraska together, | 


moral | 





almost entirely abolished the | 
legal disabilities of women as to property | 


The same | 


| in the coming election. 


in support of the woman suffrage constitu- 


tional amendment. 

The golden wedding of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bloomer, April 15, 1890, was commemo- 
rated at their home in Council Bluffs. In 
their case, as in all others, the principle 
of equality in the home resulted in a 


happy domestic life of affection, purity | 


and peace. It was a republican home, 


with two partners in control, with mutual | 
esteem and unselfish love as its animating 


spirit. 

I can testify from personal knowledge 
that the early advocates of anti-slavery, 
woman’s rights, and temperance, during 
the past sixty years, have been, with few 
exceptions, among the noblest, wisest, and 
most estimable people in the United 
States. Such biographies as this will 
help to show the people of the present and 
future generations how great a debt of 
gratitude and respect they owe to the 
brave pioneer advocates of social and 
political justice in America. H. B. B. 


=--— 


MRS. KINGSBURY’S SEVENTY-NINTH 
BIRTHDAY. 





In reading the notices of the late annual 
meeting of the National-American Woman 
Suffrage Association in Washington, it 
occurred to us, as it often has before, that 
in speaking of the pioneers of the cause, 
many are not mentioned, 

Mrs. Elizabeth A. Kingsbury is one of 
these pioneers. April 19 will be her 
seventy-ninth birthday. In 1856 she 
began to speak upon woman’s rights and 
the equality of the sexes, and in the fol- 
lowing year she travelled and lectured 
upon that theme in Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan and Illinois. Few are aware 
how much opprobium then attached to a 
woman who did so; how much of martyr- 
dom she endured, But impelled by zeal 
for the cause, she persevered alone and 
with no money, except what she obtained 
by this very unpopular course. 

During the war Mrs. Kingsbury was 


| employed by the New England Freeman’s 


Aid Society to lecture and obtain funds. 
When the first woman suffrage conven- 
tions were held in Albany, N. Y., and in 
Boston, she was present and spoke. Then 
she went West again, frequently speaking 
for lyceums and using the money thus 
obtained to go into other towns and give 
suffrage lectures at her own expense. 


her preach for him on a Sunday, and 
being the daughter and granddaughter of 
Connecticut ministers, she was naturally 
disposed to do so, 

In 1869, from Feb. 1 to June 3, Mrs. 


tion. Rev. Rowland Connor, then chair- 
man of the Committee on Agencies, spoke 
in high terms of the results. Then she 
returned to the West, where she found a 
wider and more promising field of labor. 

In 1873 Mrs. Kingsbury settled for a 
time in Beloit, Wis., preaching every Sun- 
day in the Opera House, and lecturing 
and preaching in the vicinity. Going back 
to Philadelphia, she spoke occasionally in 
Vineland, Hammonton, Longwood, and 
other places. Then she went West again 
as far as Cedar Rapids, Iowa, working 
earnestly and successfully for the suffrage 
cause, 

In 1883 Mrs. Kingsbury made her home 
in Los Angeles, Cal. There she organized 
and became president of the then only 
active Woman Suffrage Society in Cali- 
fornia. Upon that and kindred topics she 
spoke frequently in Los Angeles and 
adjacent towns. 

Since her return East Mrs. Kingsbury 
has been compelled by ill health and 
advancing years to adopt a quiet, seden- 
tary life. On April 19, 1896, she will have 
lived seventy-nine years, and of course, 
though she may remain with us some 
time longer, her life of active usefulness 
is almost at an end. 

Mrs. Kingsbury has always been one of 
the truest, most self-sacrificing workers in 
the cause. No mention of her is made in 
the ‘History of Woman Suffrage,’’ yet she 
was one of the pioneers. Perhaps she has 
not been sufficiently careful to make her 
labors known. Friends of suffrage will be 
glad to wish her many happy returns of 
April 19. P. Be C. 
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IT IS WORLD WIDE. 





The Boston Herald says: 

It is the opinion of well-informed peo- 
ple in California thatthe proposed amend- 
ment to the constitution of that State 
granting woman suffrage will be adopted 
If this proves to 
be the case, the far West will have once 
more asserted its claim to a monopoly of 
this movement. 

The Herald forgets that women already 
have partial suffrage in Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Kansas, Montana, North and South 
Dakota, Ohio, Iowa, Illinois and Kentucky, 
to say nothing of all the “down east” 
provinces of Canada. 

The woman suffrage movement is con- 








fined to no section. When Columbus 
landed at the mouth of the Orinoco, 
his followers suggested that he had per- 
haps discovered another island. But 


| Columbus looked at the size of the stream | 
|}and answered, ‘‘This great 


river must 
drain the waters of a continent.’ The 
great “‘stream of tendency’’ now setting 


in the direction of equal rights for women | 


is not confined even to one continent, but 
is as strong in Australia and New Zealand 
as in any part of Am rica. A. 8. B. 
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KANSAS WOMEN OFFICERS. 





The despatches from Kansas bring news 


of women. 
says: 


A telegram, dated April 14, 


Every municipal office in the city of 
Gaylord was yesterday turned over to 
women. Mrs. Antoinette Haskell was 
inaugurated mayor. Mrs. Martha John- 


son, Mrs. Luella Abercrombie, Mrs. Emma | 
Mrs. | 
Nancy Wright members of the City Coun- | 


Mitchell, Mrs. Mary White, and 


cil, and Mrs. Mary Foote police judge. 
Miss Florence Headly was appointed city 
clerk, and Mrs. M. J. Kline city marshal. 

This is Mrs. Haskell’s second term as 
mayor. Her administration has been eco- 
nomical and business-like, her success 
having induced the voters to turn the 
entire business of the city over to women. 
The mayor is a Democrat, while the mem- 
bers of the council are equally divided 
between Republicans and Populists. 

Another despatch says of the city of 
Ellis: 

Mrs. M. A. Wade was elected mayor; 
and Mrs. Viola Gaylord, Mrs. Lillian Hus- 
say, Mrs. Emma Shields and Mrs. Ella 
Newcomer were elected members of the 
council by average majorities of twenty. 
Mrs. Clara Sheldon, candidate for police 
judge, was the only woman defeated, and 
the majority against her was only five. 
The women named their ticket ‘‘Law and 
Order,’ and they propose to enforce the 
liquor law. 

At every election in Kansas for the last 
nine years, a few cities have elected city 
governments of women, and no disasters 
have followed; but some of the Eastern 
papers cannot get used to it. They an- 
nounce each fresh instance with fresh 
horror, and indulge in mournful predic- 
tions as to unfed husbands and neglected 
babies. Meanwhile, Kansas men continue 
to vote for women when they see fit. They 
have a privilege still denied to Massachu- 
setts men—that of voting for whatever 
person they prefer, man or woman. 

The great majority of Kansas cities are 
still officered chiefly by men, and bid fair 
to continue so. But those that are 
officered by women seem to be just as well 
off. The Kansas husband whose wife is 
elected mayor is probably as much in- 
flated with pride over it as the New 
York or Massachusetts husband whose 
wife is elected president of a woman’s 
club. 

At all events, the Kansas Legislature is 
elected entirely by men, and since it has 
never made any move to repeal the muni- 
cipal woman suffrage law, it would seem 
that the majority of Kansas husbands are 
well satisfied with their condition. 

A. 8. B. 


—~ 


HONOR TO THE METHODISTS. 





The question of the admission of women 
as lay delegates to the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church has 
been practically settled in the aftirmative. 
A letter received by Rev. C. W. Smith, 
editor of the Pittsburg Christian Advocate, 
from Rey. D. 8S. Monroe, of Altoona, Sec- 
retary of the General Conference, says 
that the constitutional amendment ad- 
mitting women has already received more 
than the requisite three-fourths vote of 
those present and voting in annual the 
conferences. 

Ten of the 120 annual conferences have 
not yet voted, but however they may vote 
it cannot change the result. The vote to 
date is 6,937 in favor of the women, and 
2,187 against. This gives the required 
majority, with 375 votes to spare. 

The honorable action thus taken by the 
largest religious denomination in the 
United States will be followed, sooner or 
later, by all the others. 

Whether in church or State, the time 
and energy spent in opposing equal rights 
for women are wasted in fighting the 
inevitable. Dr. Buckley and Bishop Vin- 
cent may now ponder the prophetic words 
read at the last National Woman Suffrage 
Convention in Washington, concerning 
equality of opportunity for women: 

‘You who deny it stand in history’s es 


Withholding justice. Pitiless and plain 
Your record stands down all the brightening 


ages: 
You fought with Progress—and you 
fought in vain!”’ 
A. Ss. B. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE FEDERATION. 








The following account of the meeting 
of the Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, held at Watertown, April 
9, is condensed from the excellent report 
given in the Women’s Club department of 
the Boston Sunday Herald: 

This was the largest gathering of club 





women ever held in the old Bay State: the 
largest ever held in the whole history of 
the club movement, excepting the great 
evening gatherings at the biennial eop. 
ventions, and the assemblage at the 
World’s Fair. 

At Philadelphia, two years ago, 900 
women assembled, but at Watertown prop. 
ably 1,400 weie present in the afternoon 

The Methodist church presented a beay. 
tiful scene, the light falling through the 
rich stained-glass windows upon a perfect 
flower-bed of bright faces crowned wit) 
Easter bonnets, the long platform filleq 
with the dignified officers of the State 
Federation, and the charming arrangement 


| of palms and ferns and flowers. 


Of the seventy-four clubs in the State 


; | Federation, sixty-five were represented 
of the election of several city governments 
| Watertown club, with her honors of re. 


Mrs. Alice M. Silsbee, president of the 


election fresh upon her, made the addregs 
of welcome, responded to by Mrs. Walton 
of West Newton, who, in the unavoidable 
absence of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, pre- 
sided over the morning exercises, Migs 
O. M. E. Rowe, first vice-president, took 
the chair in the afternoon. 

The subject was, ‘Women in Business 
Life.” Mrs. Ellen A. Richardson, of the 
National Business Woman's League, gave 
a clear and forcible account of the growth 
of this idea. She outlined the course of 
study as advised by the National League 
for organizing not strictly business 
leagues, but leagues formed for mutual im- 
provement. The speaker touched upon the 
value of self-dependence, and the degrada- 
tion that comes from the false education 
of marrying for support. 

“Marriage,” said Mrs. Richardson, 
‘should be entered upon a plane of equal- 
ity; equality in ability to be independent, 
On the contrary, it is too often a sale of 
womanhood into a bondage of which the 
soul grows weary. So much for the value 
of education for independence in the 
young. But how about business and gen- 
eral law, such as the woman of forty and 
over often has to meet, without having 
had this previous business training for 
independence? Contracts, deeds, wills, 
stocks, bonds, incomes and non-incomes 
all meet the confused woman suddenly 
when deprived of the one who has stood 
at the helm. When the home is broken 
up, how shall the woman be prepared for 
the sad possibility? Instruction, practi- 
cal education and employment made hon- 
orable, not ignoble, will solve the prob- 
lem. What the Business League has done 
in this direction has proved it.”’ 

Two inspiring addresses followed, the 
first by Mrs. Alice Parker Lesser, upon 
*“‘Women as Lawyers,”’ the second by Dr, 
Julia Morton Plummer, upon “The Physi- 
cian’s Opportunity.’’ Dr. Plummer was 
followed by Mrs. Lynde Coftin, of the 
Watertown club, who spoke of the work 
of a woman physician among women, in 
China and other countries. 

At 12:30 the Convention adjourned for 
luncheon. 

The afternoon exercises opened with 
preliminary remarks by Miss Rowe, who 
spoke with satisfaction of the high key to 
which the meeting was attuned. 

The first paper was by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Merritt Gosse, on ‘Stumbling Blocks,” 
Mrs. Goss gave a resumé of the causes 
which led to the descent of ‘‘the woman 
on the pedestal whereon man had ador- 
ingly placed her,’’ from the throne where 
she baked and brewed and cooked and 
washed and ironed, to the highways and 
byways and waterways of life, where she 
now wields the sculptor’s chisel, the 
artist’s brush, the pen of the poet, the 
helm of the steamer, and engages in the 
study of the law, theology and medicine. 
The woman in journalism is no longer 
confined to the ‘“‘woman’s department,” 
rules for mixing muftins and encourage- 
ment for attaining a gracious womanhood; 
she handles current events and the topics 
of the day, as she works shoulder to 
shoulder with encouraging, brotherly 
men. The greatest stumbling block the 
women in business and professional life 
encounter is the spirit of caste—caste in 
sex, in education, in social position. 
Until this is overcome and done away 
with, no woman can do justice to herself 
or to her work. 

In the discussion which followed, Miss 
Rowe thought the woman’s club was the 
greatest leveller of caste distinctions. Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney thought it was some- 
thing for women to think about, and 
urged among other things a better recog- 
nition of the value of household service, 
the placing of it on a higher plane. She 
raised a laugh by her description of the 
woman who gives a gown that she does 
not want herself to her servant, and the 
servant doesn’t want it either. 

Mrs. Wiggin, of the Alden Club of 
Franklin, said she thought that the woman 
in business life allowed other things, 48 
domestic and social affairs, to divert her 
attention from business more than men 1D 
business life do, though this might be 
from no fault of her own. 

Owing to the unavoidable absence of 
Mrs. Sallie Joy White, who was duwn oD 
the programme for ‘A Question in Eco 
nomics,’’ the second paper of the after 
noon was Miss Kate Sanborn’s ‘The 
Modern Ceres.”’ The bright and witty 
president of New Hampshire’s Daughters 
sent a breeze through her audience at 
once, by stating that she did not appear 
in her capacity of literary woman, soci 
entertainer or club president, but as Wo 
man farmer and “hen woman,” and she 
kept up the laughter all through her half- 
hour speech. Miss Sanborn, it will be Te 
membered, had a philanthropic turn 0 
mind some time since, and conclud 
that she would ascertain if women coul 
become successful farmers. She told i? 
her paper how she had made a miserable 
failure of farming, and declared her co® 
viction that women could not make money 
by tilling the soil. They might knit a0 
sew, but plant corn, never. 





Ba : 
Chicago now contains sixteen Mothers 
Societies of Christian Endeavor. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, APRIL 15, 1896, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Our State president, Mrs. Jean Brooks 
Greenleaf, has recently issued a circular 
letter to the county vice-presidents. In 
this she explains the reasons for the 
attitude of the Legislative Committee in 
regard to the resolution providing for a 
Constitutional Amendment during this 
session of the Legislature. The excellent 
work done by the able chairman of press 
work, Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, is spoken 
of, and the organization work is reviewed. 

The general condition of the local clubs 
throughout the State satisfactory. 
Many of them have largely increased their 
membership, notably that of Rochester, 
which, at its first business meeting, had 
15 names enrolled, and now has 79. If 
every society could make such a record 
as this, our cause would indeed be flour- 


is 


ishing. 

The infamous bill to license vice in 
New York, printed in last week’s Jour- 
has never for one moment had any 
It was pre- 


NAL, 
standing in the Legislature. 
pared by a so-called ‘‘Law and Order 
Society,’ but, with every previous 
attempt of a similar character, has entirely 
failed to obtain recognition in committee 
or on the floor of either House. It is 
many years since any such proposition as 
this could find a backing in this State, 
where organized bodies of women are so 
numerous and so strong. 

The Society for Political Study closed 
its meetings to-day. The attendance has 
been large, and the papers interesting. 
The new constitution of the State Associa- 
tion has been discussed in all its branches, 
The annual election was recently held, 
and the following officers were chosen: 

President—Rev. Phoebe A. Hanaford. 

Vice-presidents—Miss Theresa Barcalow 
and Dr. Harriette A. Keatinge. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Fanny St. John 
Gafney. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Florence 


R. Kirkwood. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Maria McCullough. 


as 





Chairman Ex. Com.—Mrs. Emily 8. Wake- 
man. 

The twelfth anniversary of the New 
York Association of Working Girls’ Clubs 
was held on Monday evening at Beethoven 
Hall. Miss Virginia Potter presided in 
the absence of Miss Grace Dodge, the 
president, who is now on her way to Cali- 
fornia. The annual report was read by 
Miss M. B. Chapin. This told of the 
growth of the clubs and the advantages 
derived from the Alliance Employment 
Bureau, the Mutual Benefit Fund, and the 
Holiday Houses. Mrs. David Graham 
Brooks, of Chicago, spoke brietly, and the 
meeting closed with a dance and refresh- 
ments. 

The sixth annual debate of the two 
literary societies of the Normal College— 
the Alpha Beta Gamma and the Philoma- 
thean—took place last Friday afternoon. 
The chapel was crowded with students 
and their friends. The question discussed 
was “Is it Expedient that the Greater 
New York Bill Become a Law? The 
prize was won by Miss Anna Wenstink, 
whose speech in the negative was both 
brilliant and eloquent. 

There died last week at Peekskill one 
of the most remarkable women of the 
day, Mother Harriet, the founder of the 
High Anglican Order of St. Mary. She 
was born in Charleston, 8. C., in 1832, 
her name being Harriet Starr Canon. She 
was early left an orphan with an ample 
fortune. Coming to New York, by the 
advice of the late Bishop Horatio C, Pot- 
ter, she established the Order of St. Mary. 
Under her guidance this increased in 
power and influence, until in its charge 
there are now in this city St. Mary’s School 
for Girls, the House of Mercy, the Laura 
Franklin Home for Children, Trinity 
Mission House, Trinity Hospital, and St. 
Mary’s Free Hospital for Children. There 
are also many branches of the sisterhood 
in the country. Mother Harriet died at 
St. Gabriel’s, the mother house of the 
order, at Peekskill. She was a woman of 
great executive ability and scholarship, 
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GRAND OPENING | 


——OF OUR—— 


New Bicycle 


Department. 


Why Pay One... 


Hundred Dollars 


for a Bicycle? 





Every thoughtful person 


charmed with the sport. 


who rides a wheel becomes 


Every practical and thoughtful person 


who rides an “AMES” BICYCLE is as much charmed with the 


machine as with the sport itself. 
learn that the “AMES” is built 


Especially is this so when they 
upon honor, is UP TO DATE 


and combines the latest improvements of a high grade wheel. 


We have them both 
guarantee them for one year. 


in ladies’ 
Monday morning we will submit 


and gentlemen’s styles, and 


the “A MES” to your most critical inspection. 


Specifications. 


FRAME—Made from best cold drawn 
seamless tubing, large diameter, best 
steel drop forgings. 

FRONT FORK—Best cold drawn seam- 
less fork sides, steel forged fork crown. 

WHEELS—28 inches. 

HUBS—Large tubular. 

BEARINGS—Steel cut from bar, tempered, 
ground and polished, removable ball 
races throughout. 

RIMS—Maple. 

SPOKES—Tangent, 
elled., 

SPROCKET—Best steel forgings, highly 
tempered. 

CHAIN—Best steel, 
and centres. 

CRANKS—round pattern, spring steel 63, 
inches throw: 


swedged and_nick- 


with hardened pins 


LADIES’, 


59.49 


PEDALS—Rat trap, dust proof, 
able, tool steel ball races. 


HANDLE BAR—Bestcold drawn seamless 


remov- 


tubing, large diameter, tapered to 
handles. 

HANDLES—Cork. 

FITTINGS—Tool bag, wrench, oil can 


spanners, air pump, repair kit, foot-rest 
and lamp bracket. 

WEIGH T—24 pounds. 

TREAD—5!, inches. 

TIRES—‘* 

GEAR—68, 

OPTIONS—Gear, 72 and 76. Handle bar, 
upturned, drop, ramshorn or adjustable. 


Vim.” 


Tires, Morgan & Wright quick repair, 
Hartford, New York, Diamond Rubber 
Co., or Ames. 


GENTLEMEN'S, 





99.49 


To reach Bicycle Department take elevators “A” or “C.” 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


TREMONT and 
BEACON STS. 








most kindly in her influence. 
circle of friends and former pupils mourn 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

Central Park, South. 


her loss. 
210 West 59th St., 
—_—<—- 


MEMORIAM. 
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MYRA LELAND HEMENWAY. 

The news last Friday of the death of Myra 
Leland (Mrs. 
a shock to hundreds of people, men and 
women, to whom the world had been a 
brighter and sweeter place 
had lived in it. 

The Boston Herald says of her edito- 
rially: 

An invalid for years, unable for months at | 
a time to cross the threshold of her room, 
her helpful hands had stretched out in 


because 


loving aid to many a weary and dis- 
| couraged one, who, stimulated by her | 
sympathetic kindness, took on new | 
courage, and found strength to face the 


world anew and to fight a winning battle. 
Her special work was in the educational 
field, and hundreds of girls have been 
able to obtain a college training from the 
help she gave just at the right moment, 
and in the best way. It was not always 


by gifts of money, though that was 
never refused when other means failed, 
but by putting in the way of the 


young people who needed it some work 


which they could do without inter- 
fering with their studies, and which 
furnished the means for the education 


desired, withoutany forfeit of self-respect, 
or incurring a burden of obligation, which 
is never easy to carry. 

The story of her beginnings in this 
work and its inspiration was told in the 
Herald a few months ago. But so great 


was Mrs. Hemenway’s modesty, and her 
fear of attaining notoriety, that it was 


only told in the merest outline. But even 
that showed how far-reaching and be- 
neficent it had been. Her best memorial 
will come in the worthy attainment of 
the young men and women she has helped, 
who in gratitude to this friend will surely 
strive to live up to her own high ideals of 
life and work. 

It was Mrs. Hemenway’s chief pleasure 
to give happiness to others, and she was 
thoughtful in every action, no matter 
how small. The holidays were her hap- 
piest time, and she realized to the fullest 
the blessing of giving. Every Christmas 
boxes went to the children’s institutions 
and old people’s homes with gifts for 
every inmate, each article tied separately 
in dainty ribboned parcels, with the card 


of the giver enclosed, on which were 
written the season’s greetings, and di- 


rected by herself to the person for whom 
it was intended. It is needless to say 
that in all these places her name is held 
in affectionate rememberance. 

Hearing once from the matron of the 
Old Ladies’ Home how much the single 
copy of the Old Farmers’ Almanac was 
prized, she sent a copy at New Year’s to 
every inmate of the home, and to each one 
at the Old Men’s Home and at the Home 
for Aged Couples. It was a little thing, 
but it is doubtful if more real pleasure 
was ever conferred by a New Year’s 
remembrance. Once having begun, she 
kept up the custom to the very last year 
of her life. 

It was: a blessed thing, since the end 
of such a lovely, helpful life must come, 
that it came at the beautiful Easter sea- 
son, of which she was so fond, while the 
whole world is singing the joyous song of 
immortality. 

It should be added that Mrs, Hemen- 
way was a friend of woman suffrage. But 
Massachusetts, which refuses to disfran- 
chise men convicted of infamous crimes, 
refused to let this woman vote except for 
school committee. 

Mrs. Hemenway was keenly interested 
in many philanthropic, educational and 
charitable enterprises, and was always 
ready to exert herself in behalf of those 
who needed her help. She was a friend of 
newspaper women, and was a frequent 
guest at the entertainments given by the 
New England’s Women’s Press Club. She 
was a conspicuous member of the Wednes- 
day Morning, Browning, Castilian and 
many other clubs, and a devout member 
of the Episcopal Church. Mrs. Hemen- 
way leaves no children, but has a number 
of relatives and intimate friends in the 
city. 











FIBRE CARPET. 


Soft, Pliable and Odorless. 


Warm in Winter, Cool in Summer. 
An Ideal Sanitary Chamber Carpet. 
For All the Year Round. 


Sews together and turns under. 
Does not break or require binding. 
No odors or germs of disease. 
Insects do not trouble it. 

Heavy furniture does not break it. 
Double-faced—double wear. 
Artistic Colors stylish designs. 





We Cordially Invite Inspection. 


HODGES FIBRE CARPET CO. 


Manufacturers and Patentees, 


50 Essex Street, 


Cor. Chauncy, Boston, Mass. 
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| STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


| CHICAGO POLITICAL EQUALITY LEAGUE. 


| —— 
| 


CuicaGo, ILL, 
| Editors Woman's Journal: 
| The Chicago Political Equality League 
held an all-day meeting, Saturday, April 
4, at Women’s Club Hall, and introduced 
the social feature of luncheon between 
sessions. The Social Committee, Miss 
Harriett A. Fox, chairman, left nothing 
undone to add to the interest. Mrs, Celia 
Parker Woolley presided. 

Miss Emily L. Washburn, who has faith- 
fully followed suffrage events of the year 
and reported them monthly to the League, 
presented her final report. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson reviewed 
the late convention of the National-Ameri- 

can Woman Suffrage Association, The 

most surprising thing to her was the abil- 
ity of the women make four-minute 
speeches and cover their subject. 

Mr. Rufus Blanchard followed the devel- 
opment of the Monroe doctrine in the 
strife between the idea of allegiance to 
government and the idea of liberty. Alle- 
giance was the European idea, liberty the 
American, and the Monrve doctrine the 
necessary result of the American idea, 

Rev. Ida C. Hultin, of Moline, Ill., made 
an address full of good points. She asked 
nothing because a woman, but everything 
because a human being. Voting was an 


APRIL 6, 1806. 


to 


inalienable right in the constitution of 
humanity. 
Judge James B. Bradwell told the 


women they were political slaves, nothing 
more nor less. 

Mrs. Lydia A. Coonley, president of the 
Women’s Club, expressed her allegiance 
to the suffrage cause. 

Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch re- 
viewed men in legislation, and concluded 
they were not a success. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, president of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
spoke upon ‘Women in Finance,’ and 
emphasized the importance of women 
voting their own stock in banks and other 
corporations, and of familiarizing them- 
selves with financial matters generally, 
both private and public. 

Mrs. Ida Wells Barnett sent a very able 
paper on ‘‘Afro-American Women,”’ which 
was read by Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker. 

Mrs. Fannie Barrier Williams, in re- 
sponse to a call, added a few words on the 
same subject, deprecating the distinction 
between ‘‘Afro-American” and ‘‘Ameri- 
can’? women. 

Mrs. Emma C, Ewald astonished the 
andience by the statement that women 
vote in Sweden on the same terms as men, 
though there is a property qualification 
for both. “omen who vote in church 
matters in Sweden find themselves dis- 
franchised on coming to this country, 
because their Swedish men become ‘‘im- 
bued with American ideas of liberty.” 

Mrs. Lucy Hall Fake, who has spent 
several years in China and Japan, gave a 
very interesting account of the women of 
those countries, explaining that they had 
no political rights at all, and very few 
rights of value of any kind. She illus- 
trated their manners and dress by two 
young ladies in costume, one of China, 
the other of Japan. 

Madame Josefa Humpal Zeman, of the 
Bohemian Women’s News, said that, while 
the women in Bohemia were not quite so 
fortunate as the Swedish women, they had 
some political rights, though obliged to 
exercise them by proxy. They were now 


agitating for a change in the law that 
would allow them to vote in person. 


Bohemian women found difficulty in work- 
ing for suffrage in this country, because 
Bohemian men, like Swedish, had imbibed 
American ideas of liberty on coming here. 

Miss Adelaide M. Ide, now a student in 
Chicago University, but formerly resident 
in Samoa, gave a witty account of the 
political rights of women in Samoa, which 
are practically nothing. She was in the 
costume of a Samoan princess. 

The next public meeting will be on the 
E. A. M. 
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WOMEN MOVING IN AURORA, ILLINOIS. 


AURORA, ILL., APRIL 6, 1896. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 
While there is no equal suffrage society 
in this city, there are many who are inter- 
ested in the cause. The Aurora W. C. T. U. 





(Continued on Eighth Page.) 





NOTES AN ND NEWS. 

Mary MeNeil Fenollosa, in The Lotus, 
gives an interesting biographical sketch of 
Harunobu, the great Japanese artist of 
the 18th century. 

At Junction City, Kan., the registration 
for the spring election shows that of 
1,559 voters registered, 619 are women, 

The March number of Men and Matters, 
a literary magazine of New Orleans, has a 
notable sketch of Miss Frances E. Willard, 
by Maria A. Mayfield, accompanied by a 
fine portrait. It is followed by “A Little 
Screed,’ by Miss Willard herself, on the 
moral education of children. 

Mrs. Ella O. Shoemaker was elected to 
the school board of Massillon, O., running 
far ahead of all the other candidates. The 
Massillon Independent says: 

The woman vote was one of the most 
interesting elements in the campaign. In 
the first ward Mrs. Shoemaker went 
through with flying colors. Her sup- 
porters were rallied and brought to the 
polls in great numbers, and the woman 
politicians exhibited marvellous energy 
and familiarity with political devices. 











AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS STREET 


THEATRE. 
ISAAC B.RICH.. 


Proprietor and Manager. 
MONDAY, AP RIL 20.—LAST WEEK. 


ADA REHAN. 


Monday (PATRIOTS’ DAY) Matinee. 


“SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL.’’ Patriots’ 
Night. Also Tues. Night and Wed. Mat., 
LAS * Wed. and Thurs. Nights, Me 

REW.”’ Fri.and Sat. Nights and Sat. 
Mat., IDSUAMER NIGHT’S DREAM.’ 
Evenings at 8. 


Monday, Wed. and Sat. Mats. at 2. 
APRIL 27.—"THE SPORTING DUCHESS,” 


Castle Square Theatre 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Branch Office, 175B ‘l remont St. 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 


Extra Matinee Monday, (Patriots’ Day.) 
BEGINNING APRIL 20. For one week only, 


FAUST. 


Balc. 25c., Orch., 50c. 
. for every seat in 
the house. 


ALL SEATS RESERVED. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


CHAS. F, ATKINSON.«+++-sseeeeeee Manager 
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Beginning Monday, April 13, 


MISS ELITA PROCTOR OTIS 
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CARIIEN. 


Extra Matinee, Patriots’ Day, Monday, April 20. 
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CONCORD FIGHT. 


BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 





By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


— ee —- 


THE REVOLUTIONARY RISING. 


BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 





Out of the North the wild news came, 
Far flashing on its wings of lame, 
Swift as the boreal light which flies 
At midnight through the startled skies. 
And there was tumult in the air, 
The fife’s shrill note, the drum’s loud beat, 
And through the wide land everywhere 
The answering tread of hurrying feet; 
While the first oath of Freedom’s gun 
Came on the blast from Lexington ; 
And Concord roused, no longer tame, 
Forgot her old baptismal name, 
Made bare her patriot arm of power, 
And swelled the discord of the hour. 


Within its shade of elm and oak 

The church of Berkley Manor stood ; 
There Sunday found the rural folk, 

And some esteemed of gentle blood. 

In vain their feet with loitering tread 
Passed mid the graves where rank is naught ; 
All could not read the lesson taught 

In that republic of the dead. 


How sweet the hour of Sabbath talk, 
The vale with peace and sunshine full, 
Where all the happy people walk, 
Decked in their home-spun flax and wool; 
Where youths’ gay hats with blossoms 
bloom, 
And every maid, with simple art, 
Wears on her breast, like her own heart, 
A bud whose depths are all perfume ; 
While every garment’s gentle stir 
Is breathing rose and lavender. 
The pastor came; his snowy locks 
Hallowed his brow of thought and care; 
And calm, as shepherds lead their flocks, 
He led into the house of prayer. 
Then soon he rose; the prayer was strong; 
The Psalm was warrior David's song; 
The text a few short words of might— 
“The Lord of hosts shall arm the right!” 


He spoke of wrongs too long endured, 

Of sacred rights to be secured ; 

Then from his patriot tongue of tlame 

The startling words for Freedom came. 

The stirring sentences he spake 

Compelled the heart to glow or quake, 

And, rising on his theme’s broad wing, 
And grasping in his nervous hand 
The imaginary battle-brand, 

In face of death he dared to fling 

Defiance to a tyrant king. 


Even as he spoke, his frame, renewed 

In eloquence of attitude, 

Rose, as it seemed, a shoulder higher; 
Then swept his kindling glance of fire 
From startled pew to breathless choir; 
When suddenly his mantle wide 

His hands impatient flung aside, 

And, lo! he met their wondering eyes, 
Complete in all a warrior’s guise. 


A moment there was awful pause— 

When Berkley cried, ‘‘Cease, traitor! cease! 

God’s temple is the house of peace!” 
The other shouted, *‘Nay, not so, 

When God is with our righteous cause: 

His holiest places then are ours, 

His temples are our forts and towers 
That frown upon the tyrant foe; 

In this, the dawn of Freedom’s day, 

There is a time to fight and pray!” 


And now before the open door— 

The warrior priest had ordered so— 
The enlisting trumpet’s sudden roar 
Rang through the chapel, o’er and o’er, 

Its long reverberating blow, 

So loud and clear, it seemed the ear 
Of dusty death must wake and hear. 


And there the startling drum and tife 
Fired the living with tiercer life; 
While overhead, with wild increase, 
Forgetting its ancient toll of peace, 
The great bell swung as ne'er before. 
It seemed as it would never cease ; 
And every word its ardor flung 
From off its jubilant iron tongue 
Was, ‘War! War! WAR!” 


“Who dares ?’’—this was the patriot’s cry, 
As striding from the desk he came— 
“Come out with me, in Freedom's name, 

For her to live, for her to die?” 

A hundred hands flung up reply, 

A hundred voices answered, “1!” 


=_-- 


“SHE MADE HOME HAPPY.” 





BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS, 

Last summer at the burying ground in 
my native place, [ came across a low, white 
stone bearing this inscription: 

“Sacred to the memory of Sarah, wife of 
Elnathan Lamson. Died 1879, aged 50 
years. She made home happy.” 

As far back as I remember myself, I re- 
member this Sarah, who ‘‘made home 
happy.’ The family lived just around 
the corner from us in a rambling old 
house that had never seen paint. There 
were seven children, all older than I. How 
could it be, I asked my memory, that the 
mother of the brood had been only fifty 
in the year of °79? I recalled that her 
forehead was lined, and I had thought her 
quite old, in the early sixties when I first 
knew her. 








Luckily the little brown house belonged | 


to Mrs. Lamson. Ialf an acre of land 
was about it, and in spring she had Jabez 
Dutton plough it. Then she and the 
children planted it, as time and strength 
permitted. She took in washings, and 
was nota rugged woman, so there were 
intervals when the pig-weeds and mullens, 
the thistles and the tick-seed, waxed tall 
and lush, and the purslane crept over the 
ground quite undisturbed by the hoe, for 
the children went to school, and in sum- 
mer as much washing as possible must be 
done to provide against the bitter winter 
when people economized and wore their 
clothes two weeks. Elnathan, commonly 
spoken of as “Old lazy Lamson,”’ had 
been given a horse and wagon by his ex- 
asperated neighbors, and was, according 
to his own version, ‘‘a travelling mer- 
chant.’’ He gathered rags and ashes, for 
which he gave in barter cheap tin, equally 
cheap glass and writing paper, and pins, 
needles and soap. He was a large, lardy- 
complexioned man, and spent his many 
hours of leisure meditatively smoking on 
the back steps. If a pane of glass was 
broken, Mrs. Lamson must hire it put in. 
When the gate hinges rusted off, she re- 
paired damages with the leather of an old 
boot leg, and used a stone for a hammer. 
In spring she whitewashed and papered 
as she could afford it. In the parlor was 
a rag carpet, and in the girls’ bedroom 
were braided mats. The best window 
curtains were of coarse Amoskeag factory, 
carefully bleached and edged with home- 
made fringe. The only wash-stands in 
the house were boxes set on end and 
draped with calico. ‘The wash - bowls 
were of tin, and the towels of the 
coarsest. 

Snow drifted in at the front door and 
across the children’s bed, and filled the 
sidewalk to the fence top. Lazy Lamson 
let his wife and children wallow out as 
they could, and burrow a track. He said 
he had “a difficulty with his back,’’ and 
“couldn’t no ways exert himself without 
bringing on a spell.’’ All the Lamson 
tribe I knew of were aftlicted with a ‘‘dif- 
ficulty,”’ and subject to ‘spells’ that 
necessitated a great deal of exertion on 
the part of those to whom they were 
unluckily tied. If the last degree of 
shiftlessness was to be described, the old 
residents summed up the matter by say- 
ing, ‘‘Well, like the Lamsons.”’ But this 
charactezization never included Mrs. Sarah 
Lamson or her children. 

Her neighbors living in fine houses in- 
vited her to afternoon tea, and called 
upon her, and, in every subtle way possi- 
ble to a country town, were politely 
oblivious of her unfortunate surround- 
ings. It was the current tradition that 
she came of good family, and, in spite of 
the wash-tub and her toil in her garden, 
she had the bearing and manners of a 
gentlewoman. Exhaustion and impa- 
tience would have driven any ordinary 
woman into an irritability loud-voiced 
and bitter-tongued. Not so Mrs. Lamson. 
No house in all the neighborhood was so 
loved by all the children. Snaggled prob- 
lems grew plain as light under the gentle 
explanations which she could give in in- 
tervals of rubbing or ironing. Her stories, 
and she knew no end, all became real, even 
if the central figure was a fiery dragon 
who boasted three heads and twice as 
many tails. She had a way of making 
good conduct lovely and mischief vulgar 
in your sight; and in her steamy kitchen, 
bare of comfort, she, by some mysterious 
magic, compelled your very best manners, 
and bread and molasses there were a greater 
treat than pound cake and jelly-water else- 
where. Why, we could not have told. If 
asked, we should have said, with myste- 
rious but unsatisfying candor, ‘*Because.”’ 
No one was surprised, when Miss Fitch 
came home from Utica and opened a class 
in drawing, that Maria Lamson, who had 
a pretty gift with the pencil, should bring 
an ancient parchment emblazoned in faded 
gold and crimson with her mother’s 
father’s coat-of-arms, and beg to be taught 
how to copy it. Old Lazy might be a no- 
body, and the children might feel the 
shadow of his name, but if Mrs. Lamson’s 
fingers were wrinkled with much suds, 
that she was a lady and a woman of con- 
sideration was never questioned. 

I stood long before the low, white stone, 
stung that she had been set down only as 
‘Sarah, wife of Elnathan Lamson.” The 
seven children she bore are leading re- 
spected and useful lives, scattered afar. 
With them is “Old Lazy,” sure to round 
out a century unless some accident takes 
him off, for the Lamsons are long-lived. 
When he dies they will no doubt set above 
him a record chronicling that he was a 
Lamson of the Lamsons, and there will 
vanish from among men a name and 
nothing more. But time, which crumbles 
stone, will, I console myself, vindicate 
Sarah, the unnamed daughter of a once 
knightly house. She, who ‘‘made home 
happy,’ will bless every life in which her 
blood has part, until that blood shall 
itself turn to dust and disappear from 
earth; so mighty can a soul be even in a 
little place.—Chicayo Adrance. 


‘tate the “conversion” 





RELIEF WORK IN VAN. 





Dr. Grace Kimball sends from Van the 
following extremely interesting report of 
the Armenian relief work done in that 
city during the last few months: 

During the early months of the winter 
we clearly foresaw that February, March 
and April would make the heaviest de- 
mands on all departments of the relief 
work, and our expectations are being 
fully realized. The people have been 
literally eating themselves out of house 
and home, and every day brings to light 
scores of those in the city who have com- 
pleted this process, and who, therefore, 
fall into the lists of the hungry. These 
families, often those who two years ago 
were considered the well-tu-do of the city, 
make application through any one of the 
many channels, and the caring for these 
cases has been one of the heavy tasks of 
the management. Work is given wher- 
ever work can be found or created. And 
here it is encouraging to notice that al- 
most all the applications we have from 
city people are for work. Many resist 
free aid to the last degree, and we are not 
infrequently obliged to give help to such, 
when work is not to be had, by indirect 
means. I have known many families to 
go hungry for days, while insisting on 
work rather than free aid. 

In the case of the villages the process of 
exhausting the winter supplies has gone 
on as in the city; but the heavy snows 
have kept the people in their villages until 
the cessation of the January storms and 
the opening of the roads to some extent. 
And with this and somewhat milder 
weather, the villagers have apparently 
risen as one man and descended upon us, 
Most are driven by the sorest straits to 
incur the dangers and hardships of several 
days’ journey over snow-covered moun- 
tains to reach us. It is pitiful to see the 
half-clad women and children who have 
come several days’ march through cold 
and snow and over the cruel mountains 
that we see from our windows dazzling 
in their cold beauty. Many of those 
refugees are frost-bitten, and some have 
died in the mountain passes. 

So great have been the crowds, both of 
the city poor and village applicants, that 
we have been obliged to treat them en 
masse to a great extent. In the case of 
the city poor we oblige them, so far as 
possible, to make application through 
their ward officials, and treat the list thus 
presented as a whole, after they have been 
verified by our own examiners. In the 
case of the villagers, we again treat them 
in groups, through their headmen or 
priests. The entire group is called up, 
looked over to get a general idea of the 
degree of misery represented by them; 
and their appearance, together with our 
own knowledge of the condition of their 
village, is made the standard of our giving. 
These groups are often very pitiable. One 
in particular included many women and 
children who were in such aterrible condi- 
tion from their long-endured poverty in 
the village, and their cruel sufferings from 
cold and hunger on the way, that our 
entire secretariat was dissolved in tears at 
the sight of their misery. 

The villagers from the districts of Khi- 
zan, Noreduz and Noks show the most 
distress. In Khizan, a district partly in 
the Bitlis, partly in the Van vilayet, there 
is a large Kurdish population —fanatical 
Moslems, headed by a sheikh, the son of 
the famous Sheikh Jeladin. Last fall the 
sheikh instituted a regular campaign 
against the Christian population, with a 
view to rooting out that religion from his 
borders.- This outburst of fanaticism was 
avowedly brought to a climax by the visit 
of a British vice-consul to the region. All 
the Armenians who entertained him or in 
any way had to do with him were either 
killed or barely escaped by flight and hid- 
ing. As a result of this crusade of last 
fall, practically the whole Christian popu- 
lation has nominally accepted Islam, the 
churches are turned into mosques, and 
even the gravestones, bearing the sign of 
the have been pulled down and 
defiled by serving as lavatories for the 
Kurds, Very many—it is impossible to 
know how many—were killed out of 
special spite, and as an argument to facili- 
of the rest. The 
priests in particular were victims either of 
slaughter or of forcible conversion. One 
poor priest was brought in disguised as a 
common villager, who for over four 
months had been buried in a pit; never 
seeing the light of day through fear of 
detection. As he pathetically related, he 
could not even have his children brought 
to him, lest they innocently say after- 
wards that they had seen their ‘‘Der Baba.” 
Another priest and a vartabed, who had 
been the hosts of the British consul, es- 
caped as by a miracle. Their friends made 
a “‘grave’’ for them under the mangers of 
the cattle in a dark, damp stable. After 
more than four months’ imprisonment in 
this unhealthful and melancholy refuge, 
they were helped to escape by night by 
their friends, at the risk of their lives. 
The attitude of the Moslems of this remote 
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region {s one of rampant fanaticism, 


and the poor Christians are entirely at- 


their mercy, both as to their faith and 
their lives—property they practically have 
none left. Nor can we send help there. 
We can only succor those who succeed in 
escaping and find their way here. 

The region of Norduz is nearer us, and 
should be in better condition, but it is 
under a reign of terror at the hands of the 
Kurdish outlaw, Shakir, who for years 
has been allowed by the Government, 
which tried and sentenced him for the 


| worst of crimes, to rob and kill and gen- 


erally terrorize the entire Armenian popu- 
lation of that region. Many have already 
emigrated, but those left are impoverished 
to the verge of starvation, and naked 
beyond decency. All their possessions 


.are in the hands of this chief and his men, 


even the treasures of their monasteries 
and churches. The peasantry are obliged 
to do the work and provide the fodder 
necessary for their former flocks; but not 
one drop of milk or a single sheep can 
they use or sell. We must care for those 
who come in from this region until the 
snow melts. We hope to have the funds 
to send a relief expedition there under 
Government protection, so as to save 
others from being forced from their homes. 

Noks is another district to which we 
must get immediate help. And we have 
appropriated, on the faith that it will be 
forthcoming from abroad, L. T. 200 to 
that district, to be sent this week if pos- 
sible. 

Our plan of action now is to send the 
villagers back as fast as possible, and to 
care for them in their own villages where- 
ever there is reasonable safety for life. 
We have already sent over seven hundred 
persons back, with the promise of send- 
ing help to them in their villages. On the 
prompt fulfilment of this promise, in the 
majority of cases, hangs the very life of 
the people. We need imperatively L. T. 
3,000 to carry on the village relief work, 
both to supply bread until the spring 
opens and the villagers can help out their 
diet with green things, and more impera- 
tive still, to give them oxen and farming 
implements, with seed-corn, so that they 
can again become self-supporting. 

Turning to the work actually done in 
the city during the past month in the 
various departments, we will take first 
the Industrial Bureau. 

Industrial Bureau—The number of em- 
ployees has reached 1,900. And the demand 
for work is constant. The wages in this 
department during February amounted to 
$2,312. The product has been 2,314 webs 
of cloth, woollen and cotton; 486 pairs of 


socks, The tailoring department shows 
6,167 garments manufactured, and 427 


beds have been made—chiefly on orders 
from the local relief committee, with 
which we constantly work shoulder to 
shoulder. They have assumed the dis- 
tribution of bedding, as well as of fuel 
and shoes. The bedding we manufacture 
and sell to them at something below cost, 
so that both relief committees have an 
interest in the distribution. We have 
already received from them $461 for bed- 
ding sold to,them., The value of the 
industrial department becomes more and 
more evident, both as supplying the great- 
est amount of help with the least possible 
outlay, and also as preserving the moral 
tone of the community. The need for 
this department will not cease until some 
degree of prosperity is restored to the 
community. Hence we urge its further 
claims on the benevolent friends abroad, 
that we may be able to continue it for at 
least three months. The total cost of 
this department for February was $2,984, 
but out of this sum was also provided 
more than one-half of the clothing dis- 
tributed. In the future we shall expect 
to sell almost all the product, and thus 
reduce the expenses toa minimum. This 
sale, however, will depend on the restora- 
tion of peace and security, as does every- 
thing else here. 

Department of Clothing Distribution— 
Although during February every effort 
was made to limit the work of this de- 
partment, and thus to reserve our resources 
for the more vital matters of bread and of 
spring reimbursement, we still have been 
obliged to distribute 


Webs of cloth . 1643 

Sewed garments 6AM 

Socks . : * 119 | 
This distribution benefited 5,601 per- 


sons; and the value of the goods at cur- 
rent prices is some $2,820. 

The bakeries, now six in number, sup- 
ply some 7,500 persons with bread. In 
addition, this department has furnished 
442 bushels of wheat, where wheat could 
be given instead of bread, thus saving the 
expense of milling and baking. The 
bakeries are using about 60 bushels of 
wheat and are rumning at a daily expense 
of $125. We are making every effort to 
cut down the bread list by returning 
people to their villages, where they can 
be helped at less expense than here. But 
the incoming tide is greater than the out- 
going, and no real decrease can be as yet 
reported. 


i 

Department of Free Aid—This has 
been called upon as the cheapest and most 
expedient avenue through which to re- 
duce the number of refugees in the city, 
by returning them to their homes. Each 
village is taken in turn; it is ascertaineg 
| if safety exists, and if this is affirmed the 
| refugees from that village or district aye 
called, their needs inquired into, and q 
certain sum decided upon for each family 
represented; their most pressing need for 
clothing is relieved, their bread tickets 
are taken and they are wished Godspeed, 
During February we have used in this 
way 3662. Since this sum was divided 
among about 700 families, it will be seen 
that it is only a tentative help, given jp 
the hope that we can speedily send relief 
expeditions to the people in their villages, 

To sum up: A total of $7,838 was used 
in February, helping thereby, in work, 
free bread, clothing and bedding, some 
19,000 persons. We can as yet see no end 
to the need. It is simply a desperate 
fight for race existence; and without this 
help in the past there would have been no 
question as to the issue. Nor will the de- 
mand for help cease for at least two 
months, even if the most sanguine hopes 
for reform are realized. ‘The industrial] 
department should be continued for at 
least three months. The time has not 
arrived when the Armenians are free even 
to express gratitude for what is being 
done for them. But let not their bene- 
factors think for a moment that this great 
wave of beneficence sweeps over an un- 
feeling and unappreciative people. For 
the present they cannot speak; but this 
that is being done for them will never be 
erased from their history or their memory 
—the only bright spot in this, their dark- 
est and most terrible experience. 
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STATE REPORTS. 


We continue the synopsis of the State 
Reports sent to the National-American 
Suffrage Convention at Washington. 


NEVADA, 


The Lucy Stone Non-Partisan Equal 
Suffrage League was organized at Austin, 
Nov. 30, 1894. Petitions sent out were 
promptly filled and returned, and on Feb, 
13, 1895, a legislative hearing was given. 
A bill to submit an amendment giving 
women full suffrage passed the Senate. 
In the Assembly it was defeated by a 
majority of ten, but was afterwards re- 
considered and carried. It must pass one 


more Legislature before going to the 
voters. The visit of Miss Anthony and 


Miss Shaw in May aroused great enthu- 
siasm, and Mrs. De Voe’s tour in October 
resulted in the formation of a State Suf- 
frage Association. All the clubs organized 
by her, with one or two exceptions, are 
earnestly at work. Mrs. De Voe’s pre- 
possessing personality, tact, sweet singing, 
able argument and organizing ability 
made her sojourn with us a ‘red-letter 
day.”” The rapid growth of suffrage 
sentiment in Nevada is largely owing to 
the editor of the Reno Gazette, who opened 
the columns of his paper to discussion. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

The North Carolina E. R. A., organized 
at Asheville, in 1894, now has forty mem- 
bers. The president has given suffrage 
addresses in several mountain towns, 
with large audiences and good results. 
Many prominent persons have declared 
themselves in sympathy. Equal suffrage 
has been discussed in the press; it was 
strongly advocated by Miss Willard in her 
address on ‘“Purity;’’ and suffrage ad- 
dresses have been given by Miss Yates, 
Miss Clay, Miss Lewis and Mayor David- 
son, Petitions for full suffrage, and for 
the raising of the age of protection from 
fourteen years to eighteen, are in circula- 
tion, and will be presented to the next 
Legislature. 

NORTH DAKOTA, 


Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe tactfully pre- 
sented to our last Legislature the suffrage 
question, and that of raising the age of 
protection from fourteen years to eighteen. 
The age of protection was raised to six- 
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Power over disease by purifying, en- 
riching and invigorating the 
blood, upon which not only health but life 
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teen. Suffrage was voted down. 
provide means for this campaign, Dr. Cora 


To 


smith Eaton arranged an entertainment, | 


“The Daughters of Ham,” given in the 
Opera House, which netted $300. Mrs. 
Laura M. Johns made a tour of the eastern 


and central towns, and last November a | 


State convention was held in Grand Forks 
and a State Association formed, with the 
fullowing officers: President, Dr. Cora 
smith Eaton, Grand Forks; vice-president, 
Mrs. Mary B. Wilson, Bismarck; cor. sec., 


Mrs. Sara E. B. Smith, Grand Forks; rec. | 


sec., Mrs. Helen D'Este de Lendrecie, 
Fargo; treasurer, Mrs. 
Jamestown; auditors, Mrs. Marie B. Good- 
rich, Casselton; Dr. Helen G. Winks, 
Jamestown. Mrs. Johns did 
work for us, against discouragements and 
difticulties that would have daunted al- 
most any one else. She won enthusiastic 
allies everywhere. The clubs at Grand 
Forks, Bi marck, Jamestown, Fargo and 
Sanborn are all in working order. 
OHIO, 

In January, 1895, the test case involv- 
ing the constitutionality of the school suf- 
frage law was brought before the circuit 
court of Franklin Co. The President of 
the Ohio W. S. A. attended the hearing. 
In February, Judge Shauck decided the 
law to be constitutional, Judges Shearer 
and Stewart concurring. More than 30,000 
women exercised school suffrage, and this 
action has been a powerful means of edu- 
cation along suffrage lines. Many women 
were nominated for members of boards of 
education, and a considerable number 
were elected. In October, a successful 
State convention was held at Ashtabula. 
County organization was substituted for 
district organization, A Trumbull Co. 
E. 8S. A. has been formed and is doing 
good work, There are now thirty-one 
local societies, several of which have been 
organized during the year. A committee 
on organization is distributing literature 
and forming local clubs. The State Asso- 
ciation will memorialize the Legislature in 
favor of Senator Avery’s bill raising the 
age of protection for girls from fourteen 
years to eighteen. The laws relating to 
women have not been changed during the 
year, but Justice Brown, of Cleveland, 
has decided that wives are legally respon- 
sible for their husbands’ debts, a decision 
which has give rise to much comment. 

OREGON. 

The State Association secured the al- 
most unanimous passage by the Legisla- 
ture, in January, 1895, of an amendment 
extending full suffrage to women. It 
must pass one more Legislature, and be 
submitted to the voters. We have the 
leading men of all parties on our side, and 
they will aid us as far as they can without 
jeopardizing themselves politically. We 
have learned wisdom by experience; and 
now, by combining sincerity of purpose 
with political sagacity, we hope to win an 
enduring victory. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

A legislative hearing on the petitions 
for a constitutional amendment was given 
in February, and was ably managed by 
Mrs. Jeanette S. French. The Senate 
Committee made a unanimous report in 
our favor, but so late that it was 
thought best to ask to have the question 
referred to the next Legislature, which 
was done. A course of eight lectures 
given in Providence in March and April, 
under the auspices of the Association, were 
very successful, and netted a handsome 
sum. The annual banquet was held in 
May, with addresses by Mrs. Clara Bb. 
Colby, by Rev. W. C. Selleck, formerly of 
Colorado, and by Rhode Island speakers. 
During the summer the secretary lectured 
on suffrage in different parts of the State, 
and wrote suffrage articles for the press. 
The president contributed several articles 
to the Providence Journal during the year. 
The annual meeting in October completed 
a quarter of a century’s service as presi- 
dent by Mrs, Elizabeth B, Chace. There 
were highly appreciative words by Mrs. 
Howe, Mr. Garrison, Miss Eastman and 
miny Rhode Islanders, and letters of a 
Similar tenor from all over the State. Mrs. 
Chace was reélected president for the 25th 
time, despite her wish to resign. The 
society has had severe losses by death dur- 
ing the year. A memorial meeting for 
Rev, Augustus Woodbury, addressed by 
Rev, Anna Garlin Spencer, was held in 
December. A weekly suffrage depart- 
ment, edited by the secretary of the 
Rhode Island W. 8. A., has been started 
in the Independent Citizen, of Providence. 
The Providence League has held regular 
monthly meetings ina publie hall, and has 
arranged parlor meetings in different parts 
ofthe city andsuburbs, The other Leagues 
have held regular monthly meetings. The 
Anthony and Washington Leagues also 
had a public meeting addressed by Mrs. 
Colby, and the Littlke Compton League 
hid one addressed by the secretary. ‘The 
charter of Pawtucket has been so amended 
as to make it obligatory that one of the 
three members of the school board, chosen 
annually, shall always be a woman, and 
Miss Susan C. Kenyon, president of the 
Pawtucket League, is the first woman 
elected. The State Association has had a 
legacy of 8200 from the lamented Mrs. 
Catherine G. Wilbour, by a will made 
$ixteen years before her death. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 

In February, 1895, the South Carolina 
Sutfragists present at the National Con- 
Yention in Georgia held a meeting, organ- 
ized and elected officers. The educa- 
tonal work of the year was begun by in- 
‘iting into the State Miss Anthony and 
Miss Helen Morris Lewis. They spoke at 
Aiken under the auspices of Miss Martha 
Schofield, and Miss Anthony spoke in 
Columbia by invitation of the Union for 

ractical Progress. Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Blake spoke in Abbeville. In March and 
early April, Mrs. Neblett made a tour of the 
State, arranging for meetings to be held 
by Mrs. Young, Mrs. Neblett, Miss Laura 
Clay, Miss E. U. Yates and Miss Helen 


Edwina Sturman, | 


splendid | 


Morris Lewis. These ladies held meet- 
ings at Greenville, Spartanburg, Columbus 
and Charleston. The party then divided. 
Miss Yates addressed meetings in two 
other towns, Miss Clay and Mrs. Young 
in eleven, and Mrs. Neblett and Miss 
Lewis in as many more. Meanwhile the 
secretary, Mrs. Buckner, helped the cause 
through the press. She wrote 200 letters 
und 20 articles during the year. Mrs. 
Bessie Moroso Bellinger, of Charleston, 
Mrs. Florence Durant Evans, of Marion, 
and Mrs. Mary P. Screven, of Columbia, 


also give aid through the press. Mrs. 
Young, Mrs. Neblett and Miss Clay 


worked with the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, and had hearings before two com- 
mittees, and one before the full conven- 
tion and a large crowd of citizens. They 
were introduced by the Governor. The pro- 
posal to extend suffrage to tax-paying wom- 
en was defeated, 121 tu 26. The day after 
the hearing, a meeting of representative 


| women was held in Columbia, and plans for 





future work were formulated. Mrs. Young 
has continued to distribute literature and 
write for the press. She has given to the 
suffrage work in South Carolina this year 


$187.70 and one-third of her time. The 
Southern Committee contributed $20, 
Mrs. Sallie Clay Bennett $25, and her 


mother, Mrs, Clay, $380. The three lead- 
ing dailies of the State, the Charleston 
News and Courier, the Columbia State, and 
the Columbia Register, have all come out 
editorially for suffrage, and Mrs. Young 
keeps it constantly before the public in 
the Varnville Enterprise, of which she is 
associate editor. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 

Since January, 1895, fifty equal suffrage 
clubs have been organized, with a mem- 
bership of 700; six equal suffrage con- 
tests have been held, and thirteen ad- 
dresses have been given by the State presi- 
dent, nine by the president of the Sixth 
District, and five by the Sixth District 
organizer. The State Convention was 
addressed by Mrs. Catt. At this conven- 
tion the State was divided into eight Dis- 
tricts, each with a consecrated woman as 
president, and only lack of funds pre- 
vents thorough organization. Mrs. Jane 
Rooker Breeden was appointed State 
Superintendent of Literature. Recognizing 
the advantage to be gained by a free use 
of the press, she has appointed a Superin- 
tendent of Press Work in almost every 
county, and is preparing to start a State 
suffrage paper. The State Convention 
also created a department of Legislative 
Work, of which Mrs. Breeden and her 
husband, an influential lawyer of Ft. 
Pierre, are members. South Dakota sent 
$100 to Kansas, mainly through the ef- 
forts of Mrs. Alice M. A. Pickler. 


TENNESSEE. 

The State president, Mrs. Meriwether, 
began her work as National lecturer and 
organizer in Arkansas in April. Between 
April 15 and May 1, she visited Forrest 
City, Little Rock, Morrilton, Clarksville 
Ft. Smith, Judsonia, Beebe and Carlisle. 
In three of these places, she spoke on two 
successive evenings. She gave in all 
eleven lectures, held five morning meet- 
ings for organization, formed three good 
clubs and laid the foundations for two 
more, and enrolled forty-seven new mem- 
bers. At one place, the annual W. C. T. 
U. convention was in session, and Mrs. 
Meriwether, as president of a State Union, 
was entitled to entertainment. She ar- 





rived in the morning and went straight to | 


the church. At noon, two members of 
the entertainment committee came to her 
and told her with some embarrassment 
that, inasmuch as the hostess to whom she 
had been assigned had other guests, she 
would probably find it pleasanter at the 
hotel, where she could have a room to 
herself. Suspecting nothing, Mrs. Meri- 
wether went to the hotel. ‘The proprietor 
and his wife proved to be old friends of 
hers, and she had a delightful time. The 
evening after the convention, she spoke on 
suffrage, the church being considered too 
sacred for the subject. The court-house, 
which held twice as many as the church, 
was packed, and scores were turned away. 
After the seats were full, several men went 
home and brought chairs for their wives, 
only to find on their return that the aisles 
and even the doorsteps were jammed. 
Mrs. Meriwether writes: ‘‘Next day I 
learned that I had not been sent to the 
hotel on account of scarcity of room, but 
because my hostess was a remonstrant, 
even such a one as would have cheered 
the hearts of the Massachusetts Man Suf- 
frage Association; and she had sworn that 
no woraan’s rights woman should find 
shelter under her roof. But, on the night 
of my lecture, she (poor woman!) had 
guests who wanted to go; and her hus- 
band being absent, the night dark and the 
way devious, she (inwardly raging) was 
compelled to accompany them. And lo! 
when the lecture was ended, she had 
veered completely round, declared her 
willingness to listen to any amount of 
instruction on a subject of which she had 
been profoundly ignorant, and was a prey 
to remorse because of her refusal to enter- 
tain the lecturer.” In May, Mrs. Meri- 
wether spoke at the W. C. T. U. State 
Convention in Natchez, Miss., delivering 
the first suffrage address ever given there. 
From June 20 to July 4, she worked in 
Tennessee, having made engagements for 
thirteen lectures. At Tullahoma she 
spoke twice, and formed a club of fifteen. 
Three months later she gave two more 
lectures there, and increased the member- 
ship to thirty. The ministers of the 
North and South Methodist churches in 
Tullahoma are both of them members of 
the local suffrage club, and one is its 
president. Many ministers are in favor. 
Mrs. Meriwether spoke next at a Congre- 
gational College in Doyle, up among the 
mountains. People came from several 
towns, sometimes driving ten and twenty 
miles over rough mountain roads. She 
visited McMinnsville, Maryville and Jones- 
boro, staying two days in each. During 
that fortnight she travelled from end to 





end of the State, organized two clubs, 
laid the cornerstone of a third, and added 
ten new members to a fourth. ‘Tennessee 
now has five clubs, with a membership of 
128, and five other towns are ripe for or- 


ganization. A good organizer is the need 
of the hour. 
UTAH, 
Statehood has been proclaimed, and 


equal suffrage for all citizens is an assured 
fact. The Association expended much 
time and considerable means, consequently 
our membership dues this year are small 
in proportion to the last few years. We 
have been obliged to use money at home 
in our work, ‘Telegrams and letters, cir- 
culars and memorials all require expendi- 
ture. 

Early in March, just after the opening 
of the Constitutional Convention, active 
work was begun by the vice-president, 
Emily 8. Richards, the secretary, Nellie 
M. Little, and others. Telegrams and 
letters were sent out, a Standing Commit- 
tee was formed, the services of an emi- 
nent attorney and member of the Conven- 
tion, Hon. F. 8S. Richards, were secured 
to champion our cause in the Convention, 
and after the return of Mrs. Wells a Terri- 
torial Convention was held March 18. Dele- 
gates from many counties were present, 
and a memorial was prepared and signed 
by officers of the W. 8. A., the N. W. RLS. 
and by many other influential women. 
It was presented to the Constitutional 
Convention the same afternoon by the 
Hon. F. 8S. Richards, read by the secretary, 
and referred to the Committee on Elec- 
tions and Suffrage. The following day, 
the Standing Committee had a hearing 
before the Committee on Elections and 
Suffrage, when able arguments were made 
and attentively listened to. Petitions 
poured into the Convention, in answer to 
the appeals sent out, and these had 
to be properly prepared, numbered and 
listed according to counties, in the office 
of the president of the Association. It 
was an Herculean task. To send out dis- 
patches, to answer letters and to dissemin- 
ate information, and watch the proceed- 
ings of the Convention, was the work 
which had to be carefully accomplished. 
Able and eloquent speeches were made in 
our favor by young men, Hon. F. S. 
Richards, Hon. O, F. Whitney, Hon. Geo, 
M. Cannon, Hon, Heber M. Wells and 
others. ‘The speeches of Messrs. Richards 
and Whitney were published and sent 
out free by the Association throu.h the 
Territory, and to many other States 
and Territories in the United States, 
and to foreign countries. This required 


money. After the passage of the equal 
suffrage clause in the constitution, 
the Association gave a grand recep- 


tion and supper to the members of the 
Constitutional Convention, their wives 
and other eminent guests, at the Temple- 
ton Hotel on May 2. This also was ex- 
pensive. The coming of Miss Anthony 
and Miss Shaw, the N. A. W. 8. A. Con- 
ference held here by them, the reception 
given them by Hon. and Mrs. F. 8. Rich- 
ards, and the trip to Saltair, the famous 
bathing resort and pavilion, were all of 
importance in the history of our work. 
Then came the division on party lines, 
the work in the respective parties, the 
primaries, caucuses, conventions, etc., 
the nominating of women to office, the 
decision of the courts for and against 
women's voting before Statehood was 
proclaimed, and the final result of the 
election in November, which decided the 
question of Statehood, including equal 
suffrage; then the long waiting for the 
President to issue the proclamation. 
Meantime Mrs. Stanton’s eightieth birth- 
day anniversary was celebrated with 
much rejoicing in many towns and cities 
throughout the State, and at last, on Jan. 
4, 1896, the joyful tidings came of the 
proclamation by President Cleveland 
which made women equal in all the privi- 
leges of citizenship, celebrated with firing 
of cannons, floating of flags, beating of 
drums, ringing of bells, blowing of 
whistles and similar demonstrations of joy. 
Lastly the inaugural ceremonies on Jan. 
6, when Utah put on her robes of State, 
with all the legal rights pertaining, and 
all her women, as well as all her men, 
were free citizens, equal in .all the 
privileges of life. liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. 
VERMONT. 

The municipal suffrage Dill, though 
championed by Hosea Mann, Esq., of 
Wilmington, and by the ablest men in the 


House, was defeated, 108 to 106. The 
same Legislature, however, made two 


important improvements in the laws re- 
lating to women. One provides that the 
property of a deceased person who leaves 


no surviving husband or wife shall go in | 


equal shares to the father and mother of | 


the deceased, and if the father is not liv- 
ing, shall go to the mother. The other 
change in the law allows married women 
to be appointed guardians, administrators 
and executors of estates, and the mar- 
riage of a woman whi holds any of these 
offices shall not affect her authority to 
continue to hold it. The past year has 
been one of unusual activity in building 
up the Association. Annual and semi- 
annual conventions have been held, and 
the Minutes published in pamphlet form 
and distributed. The Association has 


| been fortunate in securing Mary N. Chase, 


| months, 


A. B., to hold meetings for nearly four 


and has added valuable names to the 
membership list, which is now larger 
than in any former year except one. In 
preparation for the next Legislature, 
enrolment and petition books have been 
sent out. The equal rights principle is 
making progress in the churches of Ver- 


mont. Atthe 99th annual State Conven- 
tion of the Congregational churches, 


fifteen women were among the accredited 
delegates, and ten young women are con- 
stantly employed by the same denomina- 
tion as evangelists. Resolutions favoring 
equal rights have been passed by the Free 
Baptist State Yearly Meeting, the State 


She has been kindly received, | 
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W.C. T. U. and other influential bodies. 
For these and other signs of progress, we 
thank God and take courage. 
VIRGINIA. 

h, The Association is small and the mem- 
bers are scattered. The secretary, who is 
also acting treasurer, has done a large 
amount of work for the Association dur- 
ing the past year, in addition to the 
regular correspondence, and has paid the 
bills herself. Several suffrage lectures 
have been given in different places, and 
well received by respectable and attentive 
audiences. Our plan for the coming year 
is to hold parlor meetings in as many 
counties as possible. At a conference 
of our officers held in Manassas last 
September, it was decided to urge (1) the 
opening of the colleges to women on 
equal terms; (2) the appointment of 
women physicians in the woman’s wards 
of insane asylums and prisons; (3) women 
on school boards ; (4) proper accommoda- 
tions for women prisoners, entirely 
separate from the men prisoners. Mrs. 
Langhorne, though kept at home by 
circumstances beyond her control, has 
circulated a great deal of literature and 
written many suffrage articles which the 
papers have readily published. Special 
thanks are due to the Richmond Star and 
Rockingham Register for opening their 
columns to the discussion of the question. 
Public sentiment is steadily growing in 
favor; the syndicate newspapers are doing 
‘a great deal for the cause; and our numer- 
ous State organizations of women for 
social, educational and benevolent pur- 
poses, organizations ofticered by women, 
and ruled by parliamentary law, and 
covering every department of human 
interest except politics, afford excellent 
training. 


WISCONSIN, 

Our State paper, the Wisconsin Citizen, 
has lost some advertising through being 
moved from a large to a small town, but 
has increased its paid-up subscribers, and 
is growing in power and influence under 
Mrs. H. Hl. Charlton’s able management. 
We employed as organizer Mrs. De Voe, 
who did excellent work, formed some new 
clubs, aroused favorable sentiment, and 
secured nearly $100 in pledges. Through 
the efforts of our Legislative Committee, 
Jeanne Lamberson, Jessie Luther and 
Alice Kollock, assisted by Helen Charlton, 
an amendment to strike the word ‘‘male”’ 
from the State Constitution was intro- 
duced in the Legislature, also a bill to 
amend the statute law. A hearing was 
granted before the joint committees of 
both Houses. Addresses were made by 
Miss Shaw and Mesdames Charlton, Op- 
dale, Herbert and Rose, before a Senate 
Chamber packed with attentive listeners. 
The bills were reported favorably, but were 
defeated. Mr. E. P. Wilder made an ex- 
cellent address, which was printed as a 
leatlet. We have raised and expended 
$561, and paid off a debt of $40; have 186 
members, and have become auxiliary to 
the N. A. W.S. A. 
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{From Gaskill & Co., Proprietors of **The Oxford.) 
Boston, Marcu 21, 1890, 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass.: 
For the past two and a half years we 
have used your Padding for use in our 
Dining Rooms, for table padding, and I 
am so much pleased with the result that I 
wish to make a purchase for the ‘‘Pember- 
ton’ at Hull. The amount needed is un- 
certain at present, but please send me 
figures for 54-inch goods. 
Yours truly, 
F. W. GASKILL. 
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The next session will commence Wednesday Sep- 
tember 30, 1896, and continue for eight months. 


For further information or catalogues, address 


Prof. Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October ist, ending May, 
1894. Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Quiz- 
zes, Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction, 
Students are also admitted to Clinics in almost all 
the Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For 
announcements and information apply to 


EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean, 
. 321 East 15th St., New York 
SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


226 Ferry Street., Malden, lass. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 











Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opens Sept. 30, ’96. A four 
years’ graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory, Bacteriological and Clinical work offers supe- 
rior advantages to students, who are also admitted 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals, Address 
si Anh MARSHALL, M.D., DEAN, 1712 Locust 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


ILLINOIS, 
(Concluded from Fifth Page.) 
recently held two meetings under the fran- 
chise department. There are many organ- 
izations here: Woman's Relief Corps, 
Order of the Eastern Star, three Temper- 


ance Societies, numerous Reading Circles, | 


and a flourishing, influential Woman’s 
Club. All these pay more or less atten- 
tion to equal suffrage. 

Chicago women have the privilege to 
vote but once in three years, for trustees 
of the State University. 


Aurora women | 


rejoice in greater privileges, having had | 


the opportunity to vote twice within two | 


weeks: at the township election for school 
trustees, and at the city election for mem- 
bers of the Board of Education. A special 
meeting to arouse women to have women 
on the school boards, the city being divided 
into two sections, was held April3. The 
call brought together many representa- 
tives from all the organizations, several 
societies attending in a body. Rousing 
speeches were made by Mrs. Thomas Galt, 
Dr. Charlotte Stringer, Mrs. Agnes C. 
Willey, Mrs. E. W. Davis, Mrs. Laura A. 
Wormley, and others. A caucus was called 
to make nominations, and a strong effort 
will be made to poll a large vote. 

One of the speakers emphasized the fact 
that, for the first time in the history of 
this city, the numerous clubs had gathered 
together to work harmoniously for one 


common cause. CAROLINE A. HULING. 





NEW JERSEY. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Bayonne, N. J., was the scene of a large 
gathering of suffragists on April 9. Under 
the auspices of the Ladies’ Political and 
Social Advancement Society, an all-day 
meeting was held in the First Methodist 
Church. After a piano solo by Mrs. 
Swan and a song by Mrs. C. C. Sleesman, 
prayer was offered by Rev. Antoinette B. 
Blackwell. Mrs. Alexander Christie, presi- 
dent of the society, read her annual ad- 
dress. To study the political questions of 
the day, both local and national, so that 
women could use their influence wisely, 
was said to be their chief object. Politi- 
sal science and morality must go hand in 
hand before we could realize the ideal 
government of Lincoln, “A government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people.” Political morality was not an 
“iridescent dream,’’ as Senator Ingalls 
had called it, as the enfranchisement of 
women would prove. 

Mrs. Christie, the organizer of the soci- 
ety, wore a bunch of nasturtiums, which 
she said signified patriotism. Mrs, Cath- 
erine E. Lawson, of Bayonne, a member 
of the Ladies’ G. A. R., spoke forcibly, and 
presented ‘‘Reasons why women should 
vote.”’ Women had used the ballot well 
where they had it, and were everywhere 
educating themselves in political economy. 
They would be better companions to men, 
and could teach their children more 
effectively the duties of citizenship, when 
they had a share in the government. 

Mrs. Celia B. Whitehead, of Westfield, 
after some humorous remarks about speak- 
ing from the “sacred desk,” once thought 
to be profaned by the presence of a 
woman, delivered a greeting from Alfred 
E. Pearsall, editor of the Union County 
Standard, in which he said he believed 
that woman's sphere where 
wanted to go, and the man who objected 
was ‘‘meaner than pusley.’’ She spoke on 
the “Present Political Responsibility of 
Mothers,” she claimed was to 
abolish poverty. This they could not do 
as individuals, but only as part of the 
race, by political action. Once mothers 
prepared the material the fathers pro- 
cured forthe the children, by 
grinding the grain fer food and weaving 
the clothing. Now these needs are sup- 
plied by great industrial agencies which 
women should have a share in regulating 
for the sake of their children. 

Mrs. Ella B. Carter, of Newark, read a 
paper on **The Coéperation of the Sexes.” 
Women, when alone, become narrow and 
prudish; men alone become rough and 
brutal. Together they would both work 
for the improvement of each other and of 
the race. The success of the Salvation 
Army was due to the coéperation of men 
Men cannot represent the 
is a great injustice 


was she 


which 


use of 


and women. 
home alone, and it 
to women to make them politically help- 
less. 

Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, who 
has lately left New Jersey, greatly to the 
regret of the suffragists of the State, 
and has settled in New York City, spoke 
on “Our Changing Ideals.”’ She contrasted 
the women of to-day with those of fifty 
years ago. 
insensibly, and women are needed in both. 
The-time would surely come when we 
should have a woman president in this 
country, and she would pot be an un- 
womanly woman either. Women do not 
need to do it all, but they must help on 


the better day. 
Dr. Mary D. Hussey, of East Orange, 





The home and the State join | 
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read a paper on ‘‘Women in the Public 
Schools.” She sketched the history of 
woman's entrance into these as pupil, 
teacher, and trustee. It had been a long 
struggle, and the last stage was not yet 
ended. Girls were not generally admitted 
to the free schools, even in New England, 
for a century and a half after the public 
money was used for their support. They 
had made good use of their opportunities, 
however, in the hundred years they had 
been admitted. Women teachers were 
not employed because of their superior 
ability, only now fully recognized, but 
because they could be had cheaper than 
men, 

The morning session closed by a march 
played by Miss Virginia Schultz, and a 
fine collation was served. 


At the afternoon session Mrs. Philip 


Elsworth, president of the W. C. T. U., 
spoke on ‘Temperance Instruction in the 
Public Schools.” Many of the principals 
were opposed to it, but Miss Thomas, of 
the High School, did all she could to aid 
the cause. Much philanthropic work was 
done in Bayonne, but there was great need 
of united work by the women. 

Mrs. Florence Howe Hall gave her well- 
known lecture on ‘The Political Position 
of Women in England.’ She showed that 
it is not a new thing for women to hold 
office or to exercise political power. Her 
account of the political rights now exer- 
cised by English women was most inter- 
esting. 

For the benefit of teachers present, Dr. 
Hussey was asked to tell about school 
suffrage in New Jersey, and how it would 
aid education in the State. Rev. Mrs. 
Blackwell closed the varied exercises of 
the day by a short address on ‘*Immor- 
tality.” 

All the speakers were greeted by applause, 
and listened to by the large audience with 
attention. An informal reception 
was given to Mrs. Blackwell and Mrs. 
Hall. The platform of the handsome new 
church was decorated with palms and daf- 


close 


fodils. Bows of yellow ribbon were dis- 
tributed among the audience. c, 
__— -_-- —_— 
CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD, CT, APRIL 15, 1896, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

We have just been through an election 
in Hartford, at which the women were 
entitled to vote. Candidates for school 
visitors and for members of the high 
school committee were to be voted for. 
The question of school consolidation was 
also before the people, and the proposi- 
tion to appropriate $33,000 for manual 
training schools. The women did not 
vote as generally as we hoped they would. 
However good are the reasons for the 
lack of votes, we shall have the fact to 
combat. Neither of the old parties would 
place a woman’s name on the ticket; 
consequently, the votes of the women 
could not change the result of the elec- 
tion, 

When the women of Hartford, or, for 
that matter, of any other place, unite ona 
woman's ticket, upon which shall be good 
names of both men and women, they will 
show their strength. The women will 
nearly all vote for sucha ticket. But so 
long as their votes can make no difference 
to the election, they will not come out in 
any considerable numbers. 

We are young in politics and must learn 
gradually, and our mistakes will give us 
wisdom. We have now in the State seventy- 
four women serving on Boards of School 
Visitors. In many of the towns one woman 
has been elected, and is serving on aschool 
committee with from five to eight men, 
and in a few towns the proportion is bet- 
ter. In Bethany, there is one woman with 
two men on the committee; in Canterbury 
there are four women and five men; the 
same in Griswold; in Marlboro, half men 
and half women; in Scotland, ditto; in 





| of the League in the rooms of the Union 


| Fourth 


| 





Southington, four women and five men; 
and in North Stonington the men have 
discovered that women are in their 
“sphere” as school managers, and in that 
town all the members of the school board 
are women. 

A few years ago a bill was passed by 
our Legislature making it obligatory upon 
the practising physicians of the State to 
register, under penalty of being fined for 
irregular practice if they fail to do so. In 
the list of registered physicians we find 
the names of 68 women, all but 15 of 
whom are practising in the cities. Hart- 
ford leads with 14; New Haven has 10; 
Bridgeport has 6; and the other cities have 
four, three, two or one each, excepting 
Derby, New London, Norwalk, Putnam 
and Willimantic, which have no woman 
physicians. The different methods of 
practice are designated as ‘‘old school,” 
“homeopathic,” ‘eclectic’ and “not de- 
fined,”’ the latter term taking in all not 
included in the other three. Nineteen of 
the women are “old school;”’ thirteen are 
‘‘homopathists;*’ eight, ‘eclectic; ”’ and 
twenty-eight ‘ not defined.’’ South Wind- 
sor and Canterbury have two physicians 
each, @ man and a woman in each case; 
Redding has two, viz., a man in Redding 
proper and a woman at Redding Ridge; 


and Ridgebury has one, a woman. From 
year to year we cannot discern much 


progress in conservative little Connecti- 
cut, but the above facts show a growth, 
although it is snail-like. 
ELLA B. KENDRICK. 
——— -_- 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





New BeEprorp.—At a recent meeting 


for Good Works, Rev. B. F. Simon, of the 
Street M. E. Church, was the 
speaker. He said the movement for a 
broader life for women was first made 
prominent by the lectures of Lucy Stone 
in 1847. He outlined the basis and prog- 
ress of the reform. Most objections to 
women as voters and occupants of public 
positions apply to some women and some 
men. If it is objected that women are 
influenced by sentimental considerations, 
how about the voters who are influenced 
by processions and bands of music? If 
women would vote without a study of 
political questions, how about the men 
who only read one side? No man ean be 
an intelligent voter who only reads the 
papers of one political party. Woman 
suffrage will not cure all political ills. 
That is a never-ending work, requiring 
constant vigilance and a_ perpetually 
broadening education on the part of all 
voters. Organizations of women for liter- 
ary, charitable or reformatory work are 
doing much ‘o emancipate women from 
narrow views and the tyranny of small 
things, and are thus preparing them better 
for suffrage. As girls are now kept longer 
at the grammar and high school than boys, 
they are receiving the better education. 
The next meeting of the League will be 
on May 4. 





THE DRAMA. 


Houuis STREET.—This theatre is prov- 
ing an even greater success than earlier in 
the season. Miss Rehan is a greater 
artist than ever, and her wonderfully 
effective work in comedy has never been 
surpassed. No actress on the American 
stage can compare with her in versatility. 
In comedy she is without a peer, and her 
delicacy of speech, look and gesture is 
inimitable. In the more serious moments 
Miss Kehan proves herself to bea charming 
woman and carries the audience along 
with her. For the second and last week 
of her engagement Miss Rehan has ar- 
ranged a programme of four characters 





with which Boston is specially pleased. 
On Monday afternoon, in the special 
Patriots’ Day matinee, as Lady Teazle in 
“The School for Scandal;’ Monday even- 
ing, Tuesday evening and Wednesday 
matinee she will appear as Vera in ‘*The 
Last Word,” on Wednesday and sl 


day evenings she will be seen for the only 
times in her inimitable impersonation of 


| Katherine in ‘‘The Taming of the Shrew.” 


To bring the phenomenal engagement to a | 
successful conclusion, Miss Rehan will be | 
seen in Mr. Daly’s spectacular revival of 


“Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

all these performances are on sale at the 

box oftice of the Hollis Street Theatre. 
——-o——__ 

CASTLE SQuARE. —John Knowles Paine, 
professor of music in Harvard University, 
says in the April Music; ‘‘I am heartily in 
favor of opera in our own language, and 
do what I can for it. At the Castle Square, 
Miss Lane deserves as much credit as does 
Mme. Melba. Seldom have I found so 
sweet and sympathetic a voice. Her Mar- 
guerite was a revelation. That company 
shows what can be done by American 
artists, trained in America, singing in 
America, in the American language.” 
William Dean Howells recently gave simi- 
lar praise. This week’s attraction is Vin- 
cent Wallace’s opera, ‘‘Maritana,”’ a bril- 
liant one. Next week, grand opera will have 
the stage again. Gounod’s ‘Faust’’ is an 





MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY ANNOUNCE 
THE FOLLOWING 
NEW BOOKS. 


7 
Tom Grogan. 


By F. Hopkinson Smiru, author of “A 
Gentleman Vagabond,” “Colonel Carter 
of Cartersville,” etc. Beautifully printed, 
and bound in a strikingly artistic style. 
Illustrated with nineteen designs by C. 
S. REINHART. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

This is the strongest and most striking story Mr. 
Smith has yet written. ‘The heroine, **Tom Grogan,” 
is a superb and original character ; the incidents are 
dramatic, and illustrate some burning questions of 
the day: and the eye and humor lend peculiar 
charms to a remarkable story. 


Spring Notes from Ten- 
nessee. 


By Braprorp Torrey, 
Florida Sketch-Book,” ‘Birds 
Bush,’ ‘‘A Rambler’s Lease,” 
Foot-path Way.”’ 16mo, $1.25. 

A delightful group of papers, several never before 
printed, containing observations of birds and scenery 


in Tennessee, some of them on famous battle- 
fields—Chickamauga, Lookout Mountain, etc. 


Pirate Gold. 


By F. J. Stimson (J. S. of 
26mo, $1.25. 





in the 


A Novel, 
Dale’’). 


Seats for. 


| 


author of “A | 


| 


“The | 


_ Astory of Boston in the middle of this century. It 
is not an historical novel, but reproduces with great | 


fidelity and charm the social atmosphere of the place 
and time. The season will bring few brighter or 
more readable novels. 


Four=-Handed Folk. 


By OLIvE THORNE MILLER, author of 


“Bird-Ways,” “In Nesting-Time,” ‘‘Lit- 

tle Brothers of the Air,’’ ‘A Bird-Lover 

in the West.’’ Illustrated. 16mo, $1.25. 

A very attractive book describing observations of 
various pets, —the kinkajou, “living balls,’ the 
lemur, marmoset, chimpanzee, ocelot, and several 
kinds of monkeys. 


9 . 
Froebel’s Occupations. 
Vol. IL. of **The Republic of Childhood.” 

By Kate DouGLas W1GGIN and Nora 

ARCHIBALD SMITH. 16mo, $1.00. 

“Froebel’s Gifts’ has been received with great 
favor as of special value to both kindergartners and 


mothers. his volume continues the 
scheme begun in that. 


Tom Brown’s School Days. 


By THomas HuGues. From new plates, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| or physician. 


admirable | 


large type, and bound in cloth, 12mo, | 


$1.00, 


A very desirable edition of one of the most inter- 
esting, most popular, and most wholesome English 
books ever written. 


Sold by Booksellers Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


imi a 
Our 
Great 
_ ‘Tillinery 

Display 








lighted surprise and admiration have 
been heard on every hand. All agree 
that never before have they seen 
such an elaborate exhibition of 
Trimmed Hats and Bonnets, Un- 
trimmed Straw Hats, exquisite French 
Flowers, and Beautiful Millinery Or- 
naments. 

Every woman of refined taste will 
want to see this display—it’s worth a 
visit to Boston. 

The best in Millinery at prices 
lower than elsewhere. 


Win. S. Butler & Co., 


The Leading Millinery House, 
TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Eaes seine 





™ hine Habit Cured 
0 IUM to 20days. No ull AL, 
Dr. J. Stephens, o. 


; ; 
Has attracted thousands of lovers of 
artistic headgear. Expressions of de- 


| 





extraordinary favorite, and a great week ig 
assured. The wonderful electrical effects 
surpass anything ever seen in Boston. The 
presentation is exceedingly elaborate, ep. 
tailing much labor and expense. “Faust 
will be for one week only. All lovers of 
grand opera magnificently sung and 
staged, should be present. 

There wi'l be an extra matinee perform. 
ance of Gounod’s grand opera, ‘Faust. 
at the Castle Square Theatre, Monday 
Patriots’ Day, with tickets at the usual 
matinee price—25 cents for every seat jn 
the house, all reserved. 

The opinion of Professor Paine, of Har. 
vard University: “I am a regular gub. 
scriber at the Castle Square Theatre, and 
heartily enjoy the performances, which 
give proof of what can be done by Ameri. 
can artists, trained in Americaand Singing 
in the English language.” 





COMPANY ; 


=~ < 








MISS M. F. UNDERWOOD, 


214 Hancock Street, - - - - - Quincy, Mass 


MASSAGE. 


Ladies and Children treated at their homes. 
Physicians advice carefully followed. Office days 
in Boston—Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, at 
13 St. James Avenue, trom 1.30 to 2.30 o’clock, Re 
commended by Clarence J. blake, M. D., Boston; 
Mass.; N. S. Hunting, M. D., Quincy, Mass., 
A. V. Lyon, M. D., Brockton. Pupil of Dougla 
Graham, M. D. 


LADIES’ 


Hats cleansed or colored, and made into the Spring 
Styles at 


STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 


478 Washington St. 








- SPECIAL NOTICES. — 


N. E. Women’s Club.— Monday, April 20, 4 P.M. 
Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows will speak on ‘The Indian 
Question.” Club tea at 6.30. 








WANTED.—A situation as travelling companion 
resident or visiting governess, or assistant to dentist 
ici Address RK. L., WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
office, Boston. 





MISS H. W. MUIRHEAD, Stenographer, Law 
and General Reporter, 18 Pemberton Square, Room 
15, Boston, Mass. Opposite new Court House. 











a > 
LADIES’ COTTON 


Shirt Waists 


ARE SHOWN IN LAKGE VARIETY IN 
GRASS LINEN, SCOTCH GINGHAM, 
DIMITY AND FRENCH LAWN, 
—AT— 
MISS [1. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 


Lectures on Greece 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 
1. The Old Greece and the New. 
2. The Greece of To-day, with spe- 
cial reference to the life and develop- 
ment of Women. 
3. Troy and the Homeric Isles. 
4. The Religion of Greece. 


These lectures are given singly or as 4 
course, and with or without stereopticon 
illustrations, as desired, and are adapted to 
women’s clubs, high schools and academies. 


Address 141 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





——— 








Equal 
Suffrage 
Calendar 


Mounted in the centre of a neatly designed board 
7x7 inches. The pad contains extracts for each 
day on the subject of equal suffrage, carefully 
selected from the best authors. On the reversé 
side of the ‘‘mount” is a yearly calendar an 

other matters of interest. Price, 35 cents. By 
mail in strong wooden box, 40 cents. A 

all booksellers, or of 


E. SCOTT COMPANY, 
Pubishers and Printers, 
146 West 23d Street, N. Y- 


for 1896 











as 





C. H. Simonds & Co..’Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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